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News Items in this Issue 


A census of the former occupations of French prisoners of 
war is being undertaken in France (p. 683). 


* * * 


Employers in Bohemid-Moravia who are required by the em- 
ployment offices to take on workers whose output is below 
standard may claim a special subsidy (p. 692). 


* * * 


Provision has been made for arbitration tribunals for the 
settlement of trade disputes in the Gold Coast and Nigeria (p. 
679). 


All public works carried out in France or on French territory 
overseas will form part of a long-term National Equipment Plan 
(p. 683). 


It was estimated in Great Britain in September 1941 that 
500,000 additional women would be needed for war industries 
within the next twelve months and a further 200,000 for the 
Auxiliary Territorial Service alone (p. 688). 


* * * 


Polish children who become apprenticed or enter employment 
when they finish their elementary schooling must attend a voca- 
tional school (p. 694). 


In Bulgaria, where all occupied persons must contribute to 
the new organisations that have replaced the former trade unions 
and employers’ associations, the workers’ contribution is fixed at 
one to three days’ pay (p. 681). 
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The Employment of Women in 
Germany Under the National- 
Socialist Régime 


[' has been observed that two distinct phases can be discerned in 
the employment policy of the National-Socialist régime in Ger- 
many!, the first stretching from the beginning of the régime until 
1936, and distinguished by large-scale action energetically pursued 
by the Government to reduce unemployment, and the second begin- 
ing with the intensification of armament production and the initiation 
of the Four-Year Plan. In the second phase the scope of the employ- 
ment policy was extended well beyond the normal objective of 
overcoming unemployment to the systematic utilisation and expan- 
sion of the labour resources of the country in order to carry out 
the economic programme adopted by the State in pursuance of its 
general policy. The purpose of this article is to consider the extent 
to which female workers were affected by the employment policy 
and to sketch, in some detail, the various steps that have been taken 
in order to regulate their employment at different times.? In the 
first phase measures were adopted for directing female labour to 
certain occupations considered to be essentially feminine in character 
and for keeping down the employment of women workers in others, 
while in the second phase the reserves of female labour were drawn 
on, and by degrees such labour came to be employed in all occupa- 
tions in which it could be substituted for male labour. 


RESTRICTIONS ON THE EMPLOYMENT OF WOMEN 


At the time the National-Socialist Government came into power, 
the economic cycle in Germany had reached the trough of the 





* CE. P. WaeELsroeck and I. Besstinc: “Some Aspects of German Social 
Policy Under the National-Socialist Régime”, in International Labour Review, 
Vol. XLIII, No. 2, Feb. 1941, pp. 128-152. 


*For supplementary information on the laws and regulations relating to 
women’s work, see INTERNATIONAL LaBour OrFice: The Law and Women's 
Work (Studies and Reports, Series I, No. 4, Geneva, 1939). 
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depression. The number of registered unemployed was five and a 
half million in June 1932 and five and three-quarter million in 
December. To this must be added another million invisible un- 
employed who, for various reasons, were not covered by the statistics. 
Consequently, the reduction of unemployment was not only the fore- 
most task which the Government had to tackle, but its own prestige 
and stability depended not a little on the measure of the immediate 
success achieved in dealing with a problem which had assumed such 
vast dimensions. In the pursuit of this task few expedients were 
left untried, and one that seemed likely to be readily accepted, as 
being justified both on the ground of National-Socialist philosophy 
and on that of the existing structure of the employment market, 
was restriction of the employment of female labour. During the 
war of 1914-1918, in Germany, as in other belligerent countries. 
men called up for active service were replaced in a number of 
eccupations by girls and women, and these latter were retained in 
employment in appreciable numbers after the emergency. There 
were also other factors, during the decade following the war. 
especially favourable to the employment of female labour in com- 
merce and industry, some of which were accentuated by the economic 
depression. Among these may be mentioned the increasing use of 
mechanical contrivances for work for which male labour used to be 
employed, the lower cost of female labour as compared with that of 
male labour!, and, not least, the desire of women to escape from 
the drugery of unskilled work. As a result of the interplay of these 
different forces the composition of the employment market was 
affected to a considerable extent. The change in the position of 
female labour as compared with males between 16 June 1925 and 16 
June 1933 is shown in the following table.? 

It will be noticed that during the eight years 1925 to 1933 there 
was a substantial fall in the total number of women wage earners 
and a substantial increase in that of salaried employees. Womea 
wage earners declined in numbers in agriculture and forestry, industry 
and handicrafts, and private domestic service, but they formed a 
more important part of the labour employed in commerce and 
transport and public services and private administration. These 
changes were used by the National-Socialist leaders to support the 





? For a discussion of some aspects of this question see Dr. Judith GRUNFELD: 
“Rationalisation and the Employment and Wages of Women in Germany”, 
in International Labour Review, Vol. XXIX, No. 5, May 1934, pp. 605-632. 

*For further details see Henri Fuss: “Unemployment and Employment 
Among Women”, in International Labour Review, Vol. XXXI, No. 4, Apr. 
1935, pp. 463-497. 
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INCREASE (+) OR DECREASE (—) BETWEEN 1925 AND 1933 
IN THE NUMBER OF WAGE-EARNING AND SALARIED EMPLOYEES 
(INCLUDING THE UNEMPLOYED), CLASSIFIED BY SEX 
AND OCCUPATIONAL GROUPS 














(thousands) 
Salaried employees Wage earners 
Occupational group 
Males Females Males Females 
Agriculture and forestry — 62 + 6 + 119 — 196 
Industry and handicrafts — 184 — 19 — 74 — 261 
Commerce and transport — 32 + 113 + 275 + 133 
Public services and 
private administration + 97 + 158 + 126 + 119 
Domestic service — 7 — 6 — 3 — |] 
Private domestic 
service (Hausan- 
gestellte)* — 7 — 100 
All groups — 189 + 252 + 444 — 207 


























1 Not included in the total. 


view that it was necessary to restrict the employment of femais 
labour’, a view already inspired by considerations of economic and 
social policy peculiar to the régime.? It was urged that, mother- 





* The relation of the employment of women to unemployment is considered 
by Marguerite Tuisert: “The Economic Depression and Employment of 
Women”, in Jnternational Labour Review, Vol. XXVII, Nos. 4 and 5, Apr. 
and May 1933, pp. 443-470 and 620-630. 


*In a statement of the principles governing the vocational guidance of 
women, issued by the Institution for Employment Exchanges and Unemploy- 
ment Insurance (cf. Germania, 17 Mar. 1935), it was observed that while 
women’s labour was necessary for the national economy, account must be taken 
of the fact that their first duty was to fulfil their biological function. For 
women to work before their marriage was also useful to themselves in so 
far as such work was conducive to discipline. It was desirable, however, to 
direct women mainly to occupations involving activities similar to those they 
carried on within the household. In agricultural districts there were also 
openings for women in rural education and social service. A _ select body 
of women would still be admitted to the universities, but their first duty would 
be to work for the advancement of national culture in the fields proper to 
women. For unmarried women and widows employment would still be neces- 
sary, but their number, which was still high in consequence of the war of 1914- 
1918, was decreasing so that it was considered that the field allotted to women’s 
employment should suffice to absorb such labour in the future. 

The Leader of the Labour Front, Mr. Ley, in a report he submitted to its 
third annual congress at Nuremberg on 14 Sept. 1935, remarked that the 
employment of women was not in itself a danger or an evil for women and 
the race, for it was quite untrue that the health of women in industry was 
injuriously affected. But when a woman was required to perform a task beyond 
her physical capacity, she collapsed altogether. For that reason it was a crime 
to require exhausting work of women. (Der Angriff, 13 Sept. 1935; Vdlkischer 
Beobachter, 15 Sept. 1935). 
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hood being the primary function of women, strenuous effort should 
not be demanded of them, but that they should be employed in 
occupations considered to be essentially feminine in character. As 
a result of this policy a series of measures were adopted, some of 
which were intended to eliminate women who had near male rela- 
tives in paid employment from the employment market and to pre- 
vent their admission to it. Others were calculated to reduce and 
keep down their employment in all occupations other than agri- 
cultural, domestic, and welfare’ work, for which they were 
considered particularly suitable, while at the same time steps were 
taken to stabilise the female labour employed in these latter occu- 
pations and to direct to them fresh contingents of such labour. 
These measures were intended, on the one hand, to make room in 
the employment market for the unemployed, more particularly 
unemployed men, by excluding those women for whom paid employ- 
ment was not indispensable, and, on the other hand, to bring about 
an occupational redistribution of female labour. A summary of some 
of the more important of these measures is given below. 


Measures to Restrict the Employment of Women. 


Exclusion from public services. A beginning had already been made in 
1932* with the restriction of the employment of women in public services. An 
Act of June 1933° permitted the dismissal of married women who were not 
dependent on their own earnings and whose maintenance was ensured by their 
immediate relatives, and prohibited the appointment to permanent government 
posts of women under thirty-five; these provisions applied both to women 
officials and to teachers employed by the Federal, State or local authorities. 
Administrative regulations under the Act were subsequently issued, and an 
Order published on 22 June 1934 covered all classes of women officials and 
school teachers in the employment of the State-and local authorities. The Act 
of 5 July 1934* concerning the administrative reorganisation of social insurance 
contained similar provisions applicable to the women doctors of insurance funds, 
married women being permitted to practise only when this was absolutely 
necessary for the maintenance of their family. Similar restrictions were issued 
on 13 February 1935 concerning married women surgeon-dentists and dentists. 





? Welfare work in industrial undertakings, including those in which no 
women were employed, also came to be regarded, along with domestic service 
and agriculture, as an occupation suitable for the employment of women, and 
the Women’s Department of the Labour Front issued regulations relating to 
the training of such workers, in Oct. 1934 (V6lkischer Beobachter, 11 Oct. 
1934). 

*An Act of 30 May 1932 empowered the Federal administrative services 
to dismiss women officials on marriage, subject to the payment of compensation 
proportionate to length of service; women wholly dependent on their salary 
for support were exempt. The same Act restored the power of the Federal States 
to apply similar measures in their own administrative services. 

*See article on “Doppelverdiener” in Karten-Auskunftei des Arbeitsrechts, 
9 Sept. 1933; Reichsgesetzblatt, 1 July 1933. 


* Reichsgesetzblatt, 6 July 1934. 
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Stricter application to women of measures for the abolition of multiple 
earnings. An Order of 12 May 1933 provided for the abolition of multiple 
earnings, and the measure was applied more strictly to women, the work of 
married or single women with a husband or father in paid employment being 
covered by the definition of multiple earnings in a number of local and depart- 
mental Orders.* 


Discrimination in respect of placing. Priority of employment over women 
(except in the case of women with family responsibilities) was granted to 
male workers of over forty years of age by an Order of 10 August 1934* and 
an Administrative Order of 28 August 1934.2 An Order of 4 October 1934* 
also called for the gradual replacement of young workers of both sexes under 
twenty-five years of age by male workers over forty years. 


Stricter employment permits. The conditions for the issue of permits 
for the employment of women in more than one shift, especially in the textile 
industry, were tightened up by measures adopted in 1933.° 


Restrictions on admission to universities. Measures were also adopted 
fixing the number of students to be admitted to universities and the quota 
of women students.° 


Other devices. Various devices were adopted, in addition, for the elimina- 
tion of women from occupations other than those which were considered to be 
suitable for them; examples are the collective rules for the hat-making industry 
throughout the country’, and for the brick industry in certain districts*, which 
provided for equal rates of pay for men and women. It must be added, however, 
that the ground on which these measures were adopted was the need for the 
special protection of women engaged in occupations regarded as unsuitable for 
them. In an Order issued on 5 June 1937° concerning the employment of 
women and young persons in the brick industry, for instance, it was pointed 
out that, consequent upon changes in the conditions brought about by mechan- 
isation, the previous prohibition of such employment was removed, but that 
the conditions of employment were regulated more strictly. 


Marriage loans. Provision for the grant of loans to women who agreed 
to resign their posts on marriage was made by the Unemployment Akt of 1 


* Deutsche Bergwerks-Zeitung, 18 June 1932; Frankfurter Zeitung, 13 and 
16 Aug., 1 and 11 Sept. 1933. 

* Reichsgesetzblatt, 25 Aug. 1934. 

* Idem, 5 Sept. 1934. 

* Reichsarbeitsblatt, 15 Oct. 1934. 

* Idem, 5 Oct. 1933. 

*An Act of 25 Apr. 1933 fixed the number of students to be admitted to 
universities in 1934 at 15,000, and that of women at 10 per cent. of the total. 
The decline in the number of women students during the winter term 1933-34, 
as compared with 1932- 33, was about 22 per cent. in medicine, 25 per cent. in 
dentistry, 15 per cent. in pharmacy, 47.9 per cent. in law and philosophy, in- 
cluding education, 35 per cent. in economics, 40.8 per cent. in industrial man- 
agement, 52.5 per cent. in physics, 53 per cent. in chemistry and 58 per cent. 
in geography. (Berliner Tageblatt, 14 Mar. 1935). 

* Reichsarbeitsblatt, 5 Feb. 1937. 

* Deutsche Arbeitskorrespondenz, 10 Jan. 1937. 

* Reichsarbeitsblatt, 15 June 1937. 
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June 1933.2 The conditions under which these loans were granted were revised 
by the Act of 28 March 1934, and Orders were issued to determine the actual 
amount of the loans, which was first lowered and then raised again slightly 
during the year 1934-35. 


Measures to Promote the Employment of Women in Domestic, Agricultural, 
and Welfare Work. 


The measures for the promotion of the employment of girls and women in 
domestic, agricultural, and welfare work may be grouped under two heads: 
those that indirectly favoured such employment and the more direct steps. 


Indirect measures. Female domestic workers were excluded by an Act 
of 12 May 1933 trom unemployment insurance and a reduction was made in 
the rate of their contributions to invalidity insurance, as an inducement to 
private households to employ them.*? The National Institution for Employment 
Exchanges and Unemployment Insurance issued an Order on 30 November 
1934° making it permissible to refuse compensation for short time to women 
who had been employed in domestic service for a period of 52 weeks during 
the three years immediately preceding the introduction of short time in the 
industry in which they were actually employed, if there were reasons for 
believing that they could find employment in their previous occupation. Typical 
of the measures to ensure that women employed in agriculture did not leave 
such work for other employment was the Order of 17 May 1934 to limit the 
placing of agricultural workers in non-agricultural undertakings and occupa- 
tions, which categorically forbade the engagement of female farm servants and 
agricultural workers for work in canning factories, hotels, restaurants and 
cafés.* 


Direct measures. A voluntary labour service for girls for a year’s train- 
ing in domestic service as aids to mothers in need of assistance was organised 
by various bodies in 1934°, and the women’s labour service centres for 





? Reichsgesetzblatt, 22 June, 28 July, and 27 Aug. 1933; Kdlnische Zeitung, 
3 June 1933. Between Aug. 1933 and the end of Sept. 1935, 479,190 marriage 
loans were granted; in 260,379 cases part of the loan was written off on the 
birth of the first living child (Wirtschaft und Statistik, Nov. 1935). 

According to an enquiry made by the Statistical Office of Diisseldorf, 
couples in receipt of marriage loans between Aug. 1933 and Apr. 1935 in 
that city showed a birth rate of 37 per mille, as against 19 per mille for all 
other marriages (Frankfurter Zeitung, 24 Nov. 1935). 


* Kélnische Zeitung, 3 June 1933; Soziale Praxis, 25 May 1933. 
* Reichsarbeitsblatt, 5 Dec. 1934. 
* Deutscher Reichsanzeiger, 18 May 1934. 


*In a survey by the heads of the Women’s Labour Service of the work 
performed by the Service during 1935, it was stated that at the end of the year 
there were 355 centres, of which 195 were for assistance to settlements, 48 for 
social work, and 112 for vocational training. During the year about 18,000 
girls passed through these centres. (Berliner Tageblatt, 27 Dec. 1934). On 31 
Jan. 1935 the number of women volunteers was 10,651, showing an increase 
of 50 per cent. in one year (Jnformationsdienst, 10 Mar. 1935). 

It was also stated that while labour service was voluntary, matriculated 
girls who had obtained permission to enter a university might not begin their 
studies until they had completed six months of compulsory labour service. 
There were a national centre and eleven provincial centres for the training 
of instructresses in the Service (Vdélkischer Beobachter, 21 Feb. 1935). The 
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unemployed women also started training women for certain branches of 
agricultural work and animal husbandry. The President of the Institution for 
Employment Exchanges and Unemployment Insurance stated that the number 
of young persons leaving school at Easter 1934 was almost double that of 
previous years. It amounted to 1,300,000, of whom 600,000 were girls. Many 
of these latter, he said, could be employed for domestic work, but the arrange- 
ment was not to result in the dismissal of paid domestic servants. Families 
would be found who were prepared to receive girls sent to them by the voca- 
tional guidance services of the employment offices. After a trial period of 
six weeks, the housewife and the girl would be bound by a sort of contract 
of apprenticeship. At the end of the year of domestic service, the girl would 
receive a certificate and the vocational guidance service of the Institution would 
undertake to place her in domestic work or some other suitable occupation.” 

But this system did not, it was stated later, produce satisfactory results, and 
in order to improve the training, steps were taken to establish closer contact 
between the authorities, the girls, their parents, and the housewives. The 
Women’s Department of the Labour Front was placed in charge of the training 
of welfare workers for employment in undertakings, and the period of training 
was fixed at five to six months: four to six weeks in the Labour Service, three 
months of practical work in a factory, and a fortnight in a vocational training 
centre. The cost of the training was to be borne by the candidates, who were 
selected by the Women’s Department, and through the Department’s good 
offices it was hoped to obtain for them a worker’s wage during the period of 
their practical work in the factory.” 

The Youth Office of the Labour Front and the National Youth Office 
(Reichsjugendfiihrung) organised a winter scheme of supplementary training, 
particularly in housekeeping, for girls under twenty-one in all undertakings.* 

The head of the Maternity Service of the German Women’s League stated 
in a report that 12,000 courses in maternity training were given during the 
year 1934-35 and that they were attended by over 300,000 women.‘ 

The year of labour service for girls was made compulsory by the Act of 
26 June 1935, at the same time as it was made compulsory for young men, 
but the obligation was not immediately binding except in the case of intending 
women students. By an Order of 15 August 1936 the responsibility for the 
Girls’ Labour Service was transferred from the National Institution for Em- 
ployment Exchanges and Unemployment Insurance® to the German Labour Ser- 





duties in regard to social welfare devolving upon the Women’s Labour Service 
consisted mainly in providing assistance to housewives and overworked mothers. 
Such assistance was particularly necessary in land settlement undertakings, 
but it was also required in the poorer industrial districts of large towns. 
(Informationsdienst, 2 Feb. 1935). During the winter nearly all the centres 
in the country districts were transferred to the outskirts of the towns or into 
the towns themselves. The girls were placed at the disposal of the local social 
service department of the National-Socialist Party in order to help in the 
winter relief movement by going to work in the households of needy families. 
(Der Deutsche, 9 Dec. 1934). 

* Berliner Tageblatt, 3 May 1934; Frankfurter Zeitung, 4 May 1934. 

* Informationsdienst, 20 Dec. 1934. 

* Berliner Tageblatt, 17 Oct. 1935. 

* Idem, 5 Nov. 1935. 

* Reichsgesetsblatt, 18 Aug. 1936. 


———— 
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vice, und a Decree of 26 September 1936" provided for the gradual development 
of the Girls’ Labour Service in order to prepare for the change from a voluntary 
to a compulsory system. A special National Employment Exchange Service 
was established during the year 1936-37 to deal primarily with the placing of 
women social assistants, youth leaders, technical assistants, teachers for voca- 
tional education of agricultural domestic economy, etc.*, and an Order of the 
National Institution for Employment Exchanges and Unemployment Insurance 
of 24 March 1937 provided for the organisation of the placing of women migrant 
and seasonal workers in the food industry. 

During the year 1937-38 the question of introducing or increasing classes 
for the vocational guidance of women received attention, and vocational re- 
training classes for occupations in which women were employed were also 
organised by the German Labour Front in collaboration with the National 
Placing Service. Moreover, in accordance with an Order of 24 November 
1937, steps were taken to increase further the strength of the Girls’ Labour 
Service®, and a Decree issued by the Minister of Education called on mothers 
of school girls to begin their daughters’ training in household duties. The 
Decree also provided that from Easter 1937 girls would not be promoted into 
the third highest class in secondary schools without passing an examination 
in easy household tasks.‘ 

As an example of the vocational training schemes may be mentioned one 
which related to handicrafts and affected dressmakers, milliners, furriers, 
hairdressers, and photographers among others. Under the rules for 1937 relat- 
ing to training periods away from home for young craftsmen, which were 
issued by the German Handicrafts Leader, girl “journeymen” might be ex- 
changed between one workshop and another and might, in particular, be sent 
from the country and small towns to the cities. Only young women between nine- 
teen and thirty years of age belonging to the Labour Front were eligible for 
admission to the scheme, and evidence of good vocational training was also 
required. The exchanges were to last for six months and the trainee was 
required to undertake to return to her original workplace.® 

In the summer of 1937, after an investigation into the conditions in the 
employment market, the Institution for Employment Exchanges and Unem- 
ployment Insurance reported that female labour was in great demand in 
forestry, agriculture, and the hotel trade, and in certain branches of industry 
in which young women workers were particularly required. The Institution, 


* Idem, 28 Sept. 1936. 

* Berliner Tageblatt, 24 Apr. 1936. 

*This Order required the strength of the Service to be increased from 
17,350 (Oct. 1937) to 30,000 on 1 Apr. 1939. An Order of 7 Sept. 1938 pro- 
vided that the strength was to be raised to 50,000 before 1 Apr. 1940. At the 
beginning of 1938 it was reported that 70,000 girls had already passed through 
the Service since its establishment, and it was expected that a more compre- 
hensive organisation would have an important effect on the distribution of 
women workers on the labour market. 

‘ Frankfurter Zeitung, 26 Nov. 1935. The Minister of National Economy 
also prohibited, as an experimental measure, the admission of girls to appren- 
ticeship in handicrafts in the area covered by the Hanover Chamber of Handi- 
crafts until at least one year after leaving school; and after such period, 
priority was to be given to girls who could show that they had had at least 
one year of agricultural or domestic work, or of labour service, or of a similar 
class or course (Frankfurter Zeitung, 6 May 1936). 

® Idem, 31 Jan. 1937; Berliner Tageblatt, 11 Dec. 1936. 
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it was stated, would therefore continue its efforts to direct girls mainly towards 
agriculture. The experiments made with camps for retraining in agricultural 
work had been satisfactory and an increase in their number was contemplated. 
The propaganda among girls and their parents in favour of domestic employ- 
ment had also been continued. 


Relaxation of the Restrictions 


Practical difficulties were, however, encountered from the outset 
in enforcing the more drastic at any rate of the restrictive measures. 
The President of the Institution for Employment Exchanges and 
Unemployment Insurance issued a warning as early as 7 September 
1933, asking local governments to suspend action concerning the 
dismissal of women with close male relatives in paid employment, 
until the Government had had time to consider all the principles 
involved. A similar warning was contained in a memorandum on 
multiple earnings, dated 20 November 1933, by the Ministers of 
Labour and National Economy.” The replacement of women workers 
under twenty-five years by older men and their guidance towards 
domestic service would also seem to have met with a certain amount 
of resistance among girls who feared that they would be obliged to 
remain permanently in domestic service; for in a circular issued 
by the President of the Institution for Employment Exchanges and 
Unemployment Insurance it was pointed out that girls desiring to 
return to their ordinary occupation would not be prevented from 
doing so, and that they would not be asked to relinquish their 
employment a second time.® 

The systematic discrimination against female labour was not, 
however, without its effect, and it led to a decline in the proportion 
of females in industrial employment. According to the returns of the 
National Statistical Office, the ratio of females to all persons em- 
ployed in industry decreased from 30.1 per cent in the first half 
of 1933 to 24.5 per cent. in the first half of 1936; the correspon- 
ding proportions for all insurable occupations, according to the re- 
turns of the sickness funds, were 36.1 per cent. and 31.1 per cent. 
respectively. The female workers brought into employment never- 





1 Frankfurter Zeitung, 6 July 1937. 

2 Karten-Auskunftei des Arbcitsrechts: “Doppelverdiener”, 9 Sept. 1933. 

Statements of the same kind were also issued by the Postmaster-General 
(Kélnische Zeitung, 2 June 1933, and Deutsche Allgemeine Zeitung, 12 Sept. 
1933), the State Railway Company (Berliner Tageblatt, 16 Sept. 1933), the 
Labour Trustee for East Prussia (Frankfurter Zeitung, 25 Sept. 1933), the 
Federal Minister of the Interior (Der Angriff, 13 Oct. 1933), and the Prussian 
Minister of the Interior (Frankfurter Zeitung, 13 Oct. 1933). 


® Deutsche Arbeitskorrespondens, 5 Nov. 1936; Berliner Tageblatt, 10 Nov. 
36. 
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theless outnumbered those thrown out of the employment market 
as a result of the restrictive measures; for the total number of 
female workers in industry rose from 1,100,000 at the beginning 
of 1933 to 1,500,000 in the first half of 1936. The corresponding 
figures for males were 2,550,000 and 4,500,000 respectively. The 
main effects of the restrictions would seem to have been, in the 
first place, a slower rate of increase for females in industrial em- 
ployment, as compared with males, and, secondly, an occupational 
redistribution of female labour, since it was found that, at the end 
of the period under consideration, it had decreased in the produc- 
tion, and increased in the consumption, industries, as compared 
with the position at the beginning of the period. The increase in 
the number of females employed in industry as a whole was 
attributed mainly to the improvement in the economic situation, but 
partly also to the shortage of male labour in certain trades. 

The change in the situation was due to the coming into effect 
of the Four-Year Plan and the consequent increase in the demand 
for labour. This led to the gradual relaxation and in some cases 
abolition of the restrictions on the employment of women. The 
system of priority in respect of placing which had been introduced 
in order to give male workers over forty years of age precedence 
over women, except in the case of women with family responsibilities, 
v.as abolished on 1 December 1936; and on 1 October 1937 the 
discrimination against women in receipt of marriage loans was also 
abolished. Statements made by employment authorities showed, 
moreover, that the earlier rigour of the doctrine in respect of the 
employment of women had, to some extent, been mitigated.’ 

The shortage of labour had so far increased by 1938 that the 
authorities sought actively to remedy the situation by attempting to 
make fuller use of female labour. The view was generally expressed 


*Speaking at Cologne on the employment position, the President of the 
National Institution for Employment Exchanges and Unemployment Insurance 
stated that to eliminate women from employment would be an error, but that 
women should not be employed in occupations likely to injure their health; 
in particular they should not work to any great extent at night (Kdlnische 
Zeitung, 26 Jan. 1937). Mrs. Scholtz-Klinck, head of all the German women’s 
organisations, in an interview spoke against the tendency to consider certain 
occupations as exclusively feminine simply because they involved domestic or 
welfare work; women had long since proved their aptitude for office and 
commercial work, and teaching, medicine, and law offered wide fields for 
qualities which women possessed; by their occupational activities women 
made an indispensable contribution to the national life (Die Frau am Werk, 
Feb. 1937). 

® The possibility was considered of transferring clothing factories and textile 
works with an inadequate supply of female labour to the mining and heavy 
industrial areas in which there were fewer openings for women workers, but 
the reports from the Rhineland Employment office, for instance, would seem to 
have shown that even in these areas any large reserve of female labour could 
no longer be expected (Die Frau, Oct. and Dec. 1938). 
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that the employment of married women had become necessary’, and 
the authorities recommended it. It was also held that the discrimin- 
ation against multiple earnings was no longer justified and that all 
married women, particularly those who had no children, should work 
at least temporarily, for instance, as substitutes for women workers 
during the holiday period, in order to maintain their occupational 
skill unimpaired.? The provisional re-engagement of former women 
elementary school teachers who were married or widowed was also 
authorised.* As the Leader of the Women’s Office of the Labour 
Front observed, the question was no longer that of determining 
which were the typically feminine employments, but rather that of 
deciding which were not specifically masculine so that women might 
be placed in them.* In an appeal made by the Berlin authorities to 
the population of the city, with a view to the proper distribution 
of labour, it was stated that many men were engaged in work— 
as telephone operators, for instance—which women might well 
perform.5 Women were also increasingly engaged as salaried 
employees and professional workers. In the Chamber of Industry 
and Commerce of Bochum, for instance, a request was made to 
engage more women in retail trade so that the men migh be freed 
for other work®; and for the same reason the Labour Front recom- 
mended an increase in the employment of women in banks and 
insurance offices." 

Steps were taken at the same time, however, to ensure an 
adequate supply of labour for the so-called feminine occupations, 
which were also affected by the shortage. A voluntary women’s 
service of assistance in social and hygiene work was set up in 1938%, 
and on 5 August the National Institution for Employment Ex- 
changes and Unemployment Insurance issued an appeal to house- 
wives to engage girls who were leaving school or were liable to the 





*Vélkischer Beobachter, 22 Oct. 1938. 
* Der Angriff, 16 and 17 Nov. 1938. 

* Frankfurter Zeitung, 21 Feb. 1939. 
* Berliner Tageblatt, 8 Sept. 1938. 

* Vélkischer Beobachter, 10 Dec. 1938. 
“Ruhr und Rhein, 30 Sept. 1938. 
"Der Angriff, 10 Dec. 1938. 


*An Act of 28 Sept. 1938, with three Orders for its administration issued 
on the same date, concerning the exercise of the occupation of male or female 
nurse and the establishment of schools for the training of such persons, fixed 
the age of admission to these schools at eighteen years and the period of train- 
ing at eighteen months. It was also provided that in order to be able to 
engage freely in the occupation nurses must show that they had worked suc- 
cessfully for a year in an approved hospital establishment. (Reichsgesetsblatt, 
30 Sept. 1938). 
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year of compulsory labour, and to undertake to train them, with 
a view to the organisation of domestic apprenticeship.1 By an Order 
of 23 December the year of compulsory labour, the application of 
which was at first limited to girls who wished to work at certain 
occupations, was extended to all girls seeking manual or non-manual 
employment in any public or private undertaking.? Instructions 
were moreover issued to the consular authorities that, save in 
exceptional cases, they should not renew at the end of the year the 
passports of German maidservants employed abroad, so making them 
return to Germany.* 

Largely as a consequence of the coming into effect, in 1936, of 
the Four-Year Plan, and notwithstanding the persistent attempts 
to turn the flow of female labour into certain selected occupations, 
hy 1938 there was a complete reversal of the earlier tendencies. A 
comparison of the results of the occupational census for 1933 and 
those of the investigations made by the National Institution for 
Employment Exchanges and Unemployment Insurance in June 1938 
concerning persons required to hold work books showed that bet- 
ween 1933 and 1938 the increase was both relatively and absolutely 
greater among women than among men. The proportion of women 
workers (wage earners and salaried employees) rose from 30.9 per 
cent. (or 6,306,000) in 1933 to 32.8 per cent. (or 7,313,000) in 1938, 
while the corresponding figures for males were respectively 69.1 
per cent. (or 14,128,000) and 67.2 per cent. (or 14,974,000).* The 
fresh annual contingents of labour included 24.4 per cent. of 
females in 1936, 30.8 per cent. in 1937, and 44 per cent. in 1938. 
The increase in the employment of women was not only quantita- 
tive, but also qualitative, since it extended to branches of industry 
which had previously been almost entirely male, such as metal- 
lurgy, the paper industry, electricity, leather, furniture, etc. The 
employment of women also increased in commercial occupations, 
banking, and especially retail trade, and even in the liberal pro- 
fessions, in which there was a greater demand for women engineers, 
professors, doctors, chemists, and physicists. 


ORGANISATION OF WOMEN’S EMPLOYMENT 


The tendency to resort to the reserve of female labour in order to 
meet the increasing demand for workers was further accentuated in 





‘Domestic training was regulated on a uniform basis for the whole of 
Germany by an Order of 1 Feb. 1939 (Deutsche Wissenschaft, Erziehung und 


Volksbildung, 20 Feb. 1939). 
* Reichsarbeitsblatt, 25 Jan. 1939, Part I. 
* Der Auslandsdeutsche, Mar. 1939. 
* Reichsarbeitsblatt, 25 Oct. 1938. 
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1939 and, more particularly, after the outbreak of war. The increase 
in the number of female workers during the first six months of that 
year was 579,000 (or 8.9 per cent.), while the corresponding figure 
for males was 516,000 (or 3.6 per cent.). 

At the beginning of the war the total number of females over 
sixteen and under sixty years of age who were not in gainful 
employment, but who might be employed, was estimated at 5,000,000, 
and there were in addition, it was stated, 1,250,000 women workers 
employed on work not essential to the war effort. 

The systematic organisation of the employment of women in 
order to absorb this reserve was not undertaken, however, until some 
months after the war had started; for the tendency to take more 
females into employment, following the commencement of hostilities, 
was to a certain extent counteracted by the fresh supplies of labour 
that were made available consequent upon the return to civil life 
of men who had been mobilised but released from military service, 
the utilisation of prisoners of war, the recruitment of Polish 
workers’, and the slackening in certain branches of economic activity 
owing to the dislocation caused by the war.’ But with the intensi- 
fication of the war and the preparation for new offensives, there 
was a growing demand for workers, and it became increasingly 
necessary to turn to women in order to overcome the shortage. 

Until the spring of 1941, however, there was no need for further 
recruitment of female labour on a considerable scale, because of the 
occupation of large areas in the West and the large increase in the 
numbers of prisoners. On 4 May of that year the Fuhrer, in an 
address to the Reichstag, made an appeal to the nation, and more 
particularly to the women, to sustain the fighting forces by adequate 
effort in respect of the production of essential supplies. “I believe”, 





* Soziale Praxis, 15 Sept. 1939. 

*Vélkischer Beobachter, 26 Sept. 1939. 

*The number of workers in search of employment in Germany (including 
Austria, Sudetenland, and the Memel Territory) rose from 73,905 (including 
34,580 females) at the end of July 1939 to 128,000 (including 63,000 females) 
in Dec. 1939. The increase was due in part to seasonal factors; moreover, 
only 18,000 of the 128,000 unemployed (including some 6,000 women) were fit 
for employment. The textile, clothing, leather, and hotel industries and retail 
trades were particularly affected by the war. 

Between the end of July and Dec. 1939, the number of unemployed females 
rose from 1,551 to 6,310 in the textile industry, and from 1,295 to 4,125 in 
the clothing industry. The number of females working short time was 128,085 
and 21,249 in the textile and clothing industries respectively. The number 
of unemployed female salaried employees rose from 7,827 to 11,439 during the 
same period, and that of unemployed unskilled women workers from 10,009 to 
17,107. These numbers, though not large, were significant in view of the general 
improvement in the employment situation in the other industries. (Reichsar- 
beitsblatt, 25 Aug. 1939; 5 Jan. 1940). 
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he said, “that it is particularly the German girl and woman that can 
make a further contribution”, adding that while large numbers of 
them had already replaced men who had been called up, and were 
engaged on agricultural, industrial, or clerical work, there were still 
hundreds of thousands who could come forward and reinforce the 
ranks of the workers. The appeal was followed by a similar statement 
by Dr. Syrup, State Secretary in the Ministry of Labour, who 
observed that there were millions of women who were not bound 
by household duties and who could undertake to work, especially 
if provision were made for the care of their children during the 
working hours.! In an article in the organ of the Ministry of Labour’, 
reference was again made to the controversy on the desirability of 
the employment of women in occupations other than domestic service, 
agriculture, and welfare work, and it was pointed out that women, 
who were indispensable to the national economy, had already proved 
their worth, not less than 39 per cent. of the workers holding work 
books being females. 

Various measures were adopted for the systematic organisation 
of the employment of women, such as the establishment of a system 
of priority calculated to bring into employment, in the first place, 
women dependent on their work for their maintenance; the organis- 
ation of part-time work; the relaxation of restrictions on, and the 
promotion of, the employment of women in the professions and in 
skilled trades ; and the establishment of certain forms of compulsory 


labour service. 


Priority in Respect of Engagement 


An Order issued by the Minister of Labour on 29 September 
1939 provided that the increased demand for female labour in 
industries essential for the war effort (agriculture, metal-working, 
chemical industry, transport, health and welfare services) should be 
met primarily by the usual methods of placing and by the transfer- 
ence of workers, if necessary, from non-essential industries (textile, 
clothing, leather, and hotel industries and the retail trades), priority 
being accorded, in the first place, to women who had lost their jobs in 
private undertakings or public services as a consequence of the war 
and, secondly, to those who had not previously been in paid employ- 
ment, or had only temporarily been in such employment. Precedence 
in respect of engagement was given to women who had to earn their 





* Arbeitseinsats und Arbeitslosenhilfe, 10 and 25 May 1941. 
* Reichsarbeitsblatt, 25 June 1941. 
* Idem, 5 Nov. 1939. 
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living, more particularly those with families to maintain, and the 
employment of women for work usually performed by men was 
permissible only if no suitable male labour was available for the 
purpose.! Domestic servants were not as a rule to be assigned for 
such work, but those working in households with children under 
fourteen years of age, in which their services were indispensable on 
account of the inability of the adult members to mind the children, 
were to be wholly excluded.? 


Restrictions on Changes of Employment 


An Order of 1 September 1939, issued by the National Defence 
Council which was set up on 30 August, imposed general restrictions 
on changes of employment.* The application of this Order to domestic 
service was dealt with in an Order of 27 October. Under this latte: 
Order, the employment offices, in dealing with applications for 
permission to engage a domestic worker, were required to take into 
account both the general condition of the employment market and 
the needs of households with children, especially in the case of large 
families. The permit had to be granted in certain cases, including 
the following: when the mistress of the household was pregnant, or 
unwell, or over fifty years of age, or in training for an essential 
occupation; when the household included persons requiring special 
attention; when the position of the head of the family in public life 
imposed on him duties which made the domestic work especially 
heavy. In all such cases permission to engage a domestic worker 
might be obtained, provided that no member of cne family was able 
to do the work. A domestic worker employed by a household in 
one of the categories mentioned above might not be permitted to 
leave her job if no one could be found to replace her on account 
of the scarcity of labour.* Later, however, when the labour short- 
age increased owing to the continued expansion of the production 
of war material, an attempt was made to divert some of the labour 
engaged in domestic service to occupations in which the need was 
more pressing. By an Order of 10 July 1941 the cases in which 





* The classes of work for which women might not be employed even in time 
of war were enumerated in an Order of the Ministry of Labour of 5 Oct. 1938. 

* Order of 27 Oct. 1939 (Reichsarbeitsblatt, 15 Dec. 1939). 

* Reichsgesetzblatt, 4 and 7 Sept. 1939; Frankfurter Zeitung, 8 Sept. 1939. 

Under the provisions of an Administrative Order of 6 Sept. 1939 it was 

not necessary for households with children under fourteen years to obtain 
permission from the employment office before engaging staff, unless the persons 
to be engaged were previously working in agriculture (Reichsgesetzblatt, 
7 Sept. 1939). 

* Reichsarbeitsblatt, 15 Dec. 1939. 
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the employment offices were required to issue permits to household- 
ers wishing to engage domestic servants were further restricted, and 
provision was made for a review of the households employing 
more than one servant.! 


Employment of Women in the Professions and Skilled Trades 


There were reports early in 1939 that women with university 
training, primary and secondary school teachers, doctors, chemists 
and physicists, were in demand”, and their engagement for govern- 
ment service was facilitated by an Order of 1 September 1939 pro- 
viding, among other things, that women civil servants were no 
longer to be dismissed on their marriage on the ground that their 
income was not indispensable for the maintenance of their families.* 
A specialised employment office for the whole country for the 
placing of women holding a university diploma was also opened 
in Berlin on 1 October 1939.4 The Labour Front, it was reported, 
had under consideration steps for directing women more towards 
the engineering professions in order to replace men in building and 
construction offices (draughtsmen’s work) and in light industry 
(scientific instrument making, small-scale engineering construction, 
manufacture of household utensils, etc.).5 Measures were, more- 
over, taken in order to send German women workers to the occupied 
parts of Poland incorporated with the Reich, for employment as 
assistants in the Red Cross services and in offices and commerciai 
establishments.® Subsequently authority was also given to appoint 
girls in the Labour Service with a secondary education as temporary 
assistants in primary schools and kindergarten schools in those parts 
of Poland, after a period of training in camps situated near the old 
eastern frontier.’ The employment in the same areas of female 
stenographers and clerical workers from Germany was also facili- 
tated by a Circular of the Minister of Labour of 13 August 1940, 


? Reichsgesetzsblatt, 14 July 1941. 

2 Vélkischer Beobachter, 4 Jan. 1939. In Jan. 1939, for the first time since 
1933, a woman was entrusted with a course of lectures at a university, in 
the Faculty of Medicine, University of Berlin (Frankfurter Zeitung, 24 Feb. 
1939). An appeal was also made later to women to replace men teachers, 
apothecaries, doctors, chemists, etc. engaged in the war (Die Innere Front, 
21 and 25 Nov.; 7 and 12 Dec. 1939). 

® Reichsgesetzblatt, 4 Sept. 1939. 

* Frankfurter Zeitung, 7 Oct. 1939. 

* Der Angriff, 6 and 7 Apr. 1939. 

* Frankfurter Zeitung, 16 Sept. 1939. 

* Idem, 5 Nov. 1939. A Circular of the Minister of Labour of 31 Aug. 
1940 (Reichsarbeitsblatt, 31 Aug. 1940) exempted girls who had served for 
at least one year in kindergarten schools in Poland from compulsory labour 
service. 
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in which provision was made for permitting the necessary transfer 
in appropriate cases.! The Minister of Labour, in a Circular of 16 
February 1940, moreover instructed the employment offices to invite 
the attention of women in search of employment to the shortage of 
welfare workers in various undertakings.” 


Measures for the Distribution of Labour 


A number of measures were adopted for the distribution of 
labour in accordance with the changing requirements of the situa- 
tion. These measures, details of which are given below, may be 
considered under three main heads: those which were taken in order 
to enable the authorities to move labour from one industry or under- 
taking to another, and so to determine the composition of the em- 
ployment market at each successive stage in the development of the 
general policy; those in virtue of which the authorities were em- 
powered to requisition labour for dealing with specific tasks of com- 
paratively short duration in special emergencies; and, finally, those 
orimarily designed as an educational measure to provide manual 
training for young persons*, although employed later as a means of 
utilising them, where necessary, in one way or another in agricul- 
tural or industrial production. There were, in addition, other 
- measures, in effect compulsory and affecting women, also concerned 
with the organisation of the employment market. 

Under the National Defence Act of 21 May 1935, females, like 
males, might be called upon to perform work of national impor- 
tance*, but the compulsory labour service introduced by the Order 
of 22 June 1938 for all German citizens was for limited periods 
only. It was subsequently extended by the Order of 13 February 
1939 to all persons residing on German territory and it could be re- 
quired of them for an indefinite period of time, the employment 
offices being empowered to compel undertakings to place part of 
their staff at the disposal of the authorities. The application of this 
Order was regulated by the Administrative Orders of the Minister 
of Labour of 2 March, 27 July, and 4 September 1939.5 

* Reichsarbeitsblatt, 25 Sept. 1940. 

* Idem, 15 Mar. 1940. 


*For an account of the aims and organisation of the year’s compulsory labour 
service for girls, see Dr. Ilse Ricuter: “Das Pflichtjahr fiir Madchen”, in 
Reichsarbeitsblatt, 15 Sept. 1940. 

* Reichsarbeitsblatt, 5 June 1935. This provision, in a revised form, was 
contained in an Act of 9 Sept. 1939 (Reichsgesetzblatt, 13 Sept. 1939). 

* For an account of the compulsory labour service measures, see /nternational 
Labour Review, Vol. XLI, No. 6, June 1940, pp. 590-592; also INTERNATIONAL 
Lazsour Orrice: Labour Supply and National Defence (Studies and Reports, 
Series C, No. 23, Montreal, 1941), pp. 164-166. 
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An Order providing for emergency service was, in addition, 
issued by the Commissioner for the Four-Year Plan on 15 October 
1938, the application of which was dealt with in an Order effective 
as from 26 August 1939.1 Under this latter Order the liability 
to emergency service did not apply to persons under fifteen or over 
seventy years of age, mothers with children who were not in a posi- 
tion to engage in such service, childbearing women from the sixth 
month of pregnancy until two months after confinement, and per- 
sons unfit for employment. If any person was called upon to perform 
long-term service (service for more than three days), the employ- 
ment office had to be notified, and its approval was determined with 
reference to the conditions in the employment market, and was with- 
held in the case of persons in certain occupations and, more par- 
ticularly, in the health services, including midwives, nurses, labora- 
tory assistants, nutrition experts, welfare workers, etc. The right 
of all persons affected by these provisions to revert eventually to 
their former employment was safeguarded. 

Reference has already been made above to the organisation cf 
a voluntary labour service for girls and to some of the steps taken 
to make the service compulsory during the period preceding the out- 
break of the war. The Labour Trustee issued an appeal on 3 
September 1939 asking girls between seventeen and twenty-five 
years of age who were not in full-time employment or were not 
otherwise occupied (either because they were attending school, or 
were receiving training for an occupation, or were indispensable 
to their families for agricultural work) to enrol voluntarily for the 
Labour Service.* An Order of 4 September 1939* raised the mem- 
bership of the Service from 40,000 to 100,000 and also empowered 
the National Work Leader to requisition girls in the category men- 
tioned above, while another Order, of 5 September 19395, required 
the young women who were due to terminate their service at the 
end of that month to continue it until further notice. 

Under an Order of 21 September 1939*, laying down the rules 
for the application of the Order of 4 September, young women not 
belonging to the exempted classes already mentioned might be 





* The Administrative Order was not issued by the Minister of the Interior 
until 15 Sept. 1939. For an account of the emergency service measures, see 
International Labour Review, Vol. XLI, No. 6, June 1940, pp. 593-594, and 
Labour Supply and National Defence, op. cit., p. 166. 

* See pp. 622-624. 

* Frankfurter Zeitung, 4 Sept. 1939. 

* Reichsgesetsblatt, 8 Sept. 1939; Reichsarbeitsblatt, 15 Sept. 1939. 

® Reichsgesetzblatt, 7 and 8 Sept. 1939. 

® Reichsarbeitsblatt, 5 Oct. 1939; Reichsgesctsblatt, 21 Sept. 1939. 
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exempted from compulsory labour service for special reasons (for 
family or economic reasons or on the ground of the occupation or 
trade to which they belonged). Those who had worked as volun- 
teers in agriculture for at least nine months between 1 July 1937 
and 1 November 1939 were likewise to be exempted, provided that 
they had reached the age of sixteen when they took up such work, 
and also young women who had already completed their period of 
service. Volunteers were to be allowed to serve as before, but 
girls in possession of a work book might enrol voluntarily only if 
the employment office concerned raised no objection. Coercive 
measures were to be applied by the police to young women who did 
not answer calling-up notices or knowingly made false statements.” 

An Order of 25 September 1939% especially provided that there 
would be a year of compulsory service for unemployed girls under 
twenty-five years of age during the war, as before. 





*In 1940, by an Order of the Minister of Labour, German girls accepting 
employment in occupied Polish territory as shop assistants or in offices were 
ed exempted from compulsory labour service (Frankfurter Zeitung, 1 May 
940). 

*V dlkischer Beobachter, 14 Oct. 1939. The first calling-up notice, issued 
at the same time as the Order, applied to young women born in 1920 and 1921. 
It was stated that 1,575 women’s labour camps were already working in Oct. 
1939, or double the number at the beginning of Sept. This number had risen 
to 1,800 by the end of the year, and it was to be increased further to over 
2,000 by 1 Apr. 1940 (Vdélkischer Beobachter, 11 Oct. 1939). The number 
of centres for training national service leaders was also increased from 16 to 
27 at the end of Dec. 1939 (Vdélkischer Beobachter, 12 Dec. 1939); and by 
two Orders of 11 and 12 Nov. 1939 (Reichsgesetzblatt, 15 Nov. 1939) the 
status of the leaders was approximated to that of civil servants. 

The system of disciplinary penalties for women members of the compulsory 
Labour Service was strengthened by regulations of 30 Jan. 1940, which, among 
other things, included penal sanctions. The penalties for acts of omission or 
commission tending to prejudice or compromise the honour of the community 
or the reputation of the Labour Service or its esprit de corps, or contrary 
to discipline in the Service, were the following: (1) reprimand; (2) severe 
reprimand; (3) open arrest in camp for not more than 30 days; (4) simple 
detention (which might take the form of imprisonment) for 1 to 42 days; (5) 
punitive detention (which might take the form of imprisonment in the local gaol) 
for from 1 to 90 days; (6) suspension from the Labour Service; (7) expulsion 
from the Service. The two last-named penalties might be imposed in addition 
to punitive detention. Any breach of discipline might be punished once only 
and by only one of the penalties mentioned above. In petty cases the penalty 
might be replaced by simple remonstrance, admonition or censure. 

The regulations also contained detailed provisions in regard to the proce- 
dure to be followed. The accused person must be given an opportunity of 
proving her innocence and of lodging a complaint in regard to the execution 
of the penalty. In cases where simple or punitive detention could not be imposed 
in an institution of the Labour Service, the public prosecutor of the competent 
higher regional court might be asked to impose such detention. The accused 
woman, however, must be kept apart from other prisoners. In certain cases the 
procedure might be resumed even when it had legally terminated. (Reichsgesets- 
blatt, 2 Feb. 1940). 


® Reichsarbeitsblatt, 15 Oct. 1939. 
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Women studying law and the natural and applied sciences or 
training for journalism who had not completed more than three terms 
of their course of study were required at the end of the first term 
of the academic year 1940 to perform compulsory labour in factories. 
Students in philology volunteered for such service, and a weekly 
service of work in rural districts and in factories was also organised 
for medical students.* 

In an article? reviewing the first results of the introduction of a 
year of compulsory labour service for girls it was stated that, while 
in the period March-July 1938 the girls doing their year of ser- 
vice numbered 80,737, including about 47,000 engaged in domestic 
service and 30,400 in agriculture, in the same period in 1939 their 
total number had risen to 217,480, including some 90,000 doing 
agricultural work. The extension of compulsory labour service by 
the Order of 23 December 1938 to all girls desiring to take up paid 
employment had thus resulted, it was observed, in providing consid- 
erable assistance to householders and agriculturists who were in need 
of it. The article proceeded to remark, however, that the efforts 
made to induce girls to remain permanently in domestic service or 
agriculture had not yielded the expected results and that the girls 
seemed to have regarded their year of compulsory service as merely 
a transitional period, after which they would be entitled to preferen- 
tial treatment when applying for employment in other occupations.* 

By a Decree of 29 July 1941 the system of compulsory labour 
service was again extended. The strength of the service was in- 
creased from 100,000 to 130,000, provision being made for raising 
it further to 150,000. On the completion of the first six months of 
service, the girls were required to engage in the war effort for the 
remaining six months and replace men who had to be freed for other 
work. During this latter period, the girls would continue to work 
at the same places as before, board and lodging being provided for 
the different contingents placed under the supervision of the labour 
service organisations. They would, in addition, receive specified 
sums for pocket money and clothing, and would also be admitted to 





* Frankfurter Zeitung, 9 Mar. 1940. 

* Das Junge Deutschland, 5 Nov. 1939. 

*A Circular of the Minister of Labour of 14 Nov. 1940 prohibited girls 
from attending courses in commercial subjects during their term of compulsory 
labour service. Exceptions were allowed, however, in the case of those who 
had already been in a commercial school and intended to continue their studies 
on the completion of the service. (Reichsarbeitsblatt, 14 Nov. 1940). 

* According to an article by Dr. Betstect, in Reichsarbeitsblatt, quoted in 
Frankfurter Zeitung, 9 Oct. 1941, 800,000 young women have performed com- 
pulsory labour service since March 1939. 
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social insurance schemes. They would be assigned as a rule to 
offices, national defence services, public administrative services, and 
health and social services, but in certain cases they might be asked 
to do domestic work, especially for families with several children.’ 

Women were affected also by another measure of general appli- 
cability, which, it was stated, was especially designed to secure the 
return to active practice of women doctors who had lately retired.? 

The wives of mobilised men were, moreover, required to register 
with the employment offices if they had formerly been in employ- 
ment, unless they were unable to take up paid work on account of 
their domestic duties or because they were no longer fit for employ- 
ment.’ 


Arrangements for Training and Retraining 


The arrangements for the training and retraining of girls and 
women were extended when hostilities began. A Decree of 25 Sep- 
tember 1939 relating to vocational guidance provided that girls 
should preferably be employed in positions with facilities for train- 
ing, whether in occupations essential to the war (agricultural and 
national defence industries) or in domestic. service.* An Order 
issued on 28 September 1939 by the Commissioner for the Four- 
Year Plan provided, among other things, that employers must under- 
take the retraining of women, and the need for this was further 
emphasised by the boards that were appointed to make investigations 
on the spot into the distribution of labour in the undertakings in 
order to ascertain the extent to which the Order had been applied.* 
The employment offices were also directed to give information to 
the schools on the occupations for which labour was in demand, so 
that the necessary arrangements might be made for providing voca- 
tional guidance. The Minister of Education observed that it was 
important that pupils who were embarking on a career should have 





* Der Angriff, 4 Aug. 1941. 

*In virtue of a Circular of the Minister of the Interior of 2 Sept. 1939, the 
National Medical Chamber, membership of which was compulsory for all 
doctors of German nationality, issued instructions requiring, in effect, all 
medical practitioners to undertake any kind of medical work assigned to them 
by the medical authorities, more particularly in insurance medical practice, 
medical assistance under welfare institutions, and other services rendered in 
fulfilment of obligations assumed collectively by the medical profession. The 
doctors concerned included women doctors who had lately retired from practice, 
and medical practitioners with a private practice only who subsequent to the 
Circular might be required also to undertake insurance practice. 

* Orders of 11 July and 1 Sept. 1939, in application of the Act of 30 Mar. 
1936; Ministerial Decrees of 25 Sept. and 24 Nov. 1939. 


* Reichsarbeitsblatt, 15 Oct. 1939. 
®* Der Deutsche Volkswirt, 9 Feb. 1940. 
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their attention directed to the more essential occupations in the 
emergency, and instructed the schools to adapt the vocational courses 
to the requirements of the employment market.* 

Numerous special retraining courses for women workers were 
instituted, but the women replacing male labour in the war industries 
received as a rule only a short period of training for semi-skilled 
jobs, more particularly in large-scale production. Training for skilled 
work was confined in the case of women to a small number, since 
their employment for such work was regarded as a temporary 
measure.? Wives of mobilised men were trained in handicrafts so 
that the men might be replaced’, and banks and insurance institutions 
organised special commercial training centres for former saleswomen 
to enable them to qualify themselves for clerical work.* 

While no detailed reports have been published on the results 
of the measures taken in respect of training’, it has been stated that 
they led to the employment of more women and girls, although the 
proportion to the total labour force in the different industrial under- 
takings engaged in defence work ranged from 1 per cent. to 20 per 
cent. Milliners and saleswomen were successfully retrained for 
work in canning factories and electrical undertakings. The training 
was given in workshops, and in the larger undertakings special work- 
shop schools were fitted up for the purpose. Not only did the women 
adapt themselves to their new work, but owing to their manual dex- 
terity, their output was in some cases greater than that of men. 
Women chemists were frequently employed in positions of responsi- 
bility in the chemical, electrical, and textile industries.7 So far as 
skilled work in the war industries was concerned, it was stated in 
the course of meetings held in March 1940, under the auspices of 
the Engineering Union and the Economic Chamber of Berlin-Bran- 
denburg, that only in a few exceptional cases did women have the 
necessary training and were found capable of replacing men. Gen- 
erally the work had to be split up into a number of simple tasks 





‘Frankfurter Zeitung, 9 Oct. 1939. 

“Cf. Dr. Sruppers:“Die Anlernung von Ersatzkraften in der Kriegs- 
industrie”, in Arbeitscinsats und Arbeitslosenhilfe, 25 Oct. and 10 Nov. 1939. 

*Lélkischer Beobachter, 19 Oct. 1939. 

*Der Angriff, 21 Mar. and 3 Apr. 1940. 

° The decrease in the number of unskilled female workers by as much as 6.4 
per cent. between July 1938 and July 1940 provides a measure of the extent 
to which women were trained. It shows that, during this period, the women 
who had received training were in excess of those who were newly taken 
into employment. 

“H. Hitpvesrannt: “Betriebseinhaber-Arbeitseinsatz”, in Reichsarbeitsblatt, 
5 Feb. 1940. 

* Die Innere Front, 12 Dec. 1939. 
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’ 
which women could do. But their employment was facilitated by 


the installation of new machinery and technical equipment, and 
women illustrators and fashion designers were found suitable for 
draughtsmanship in mechanical engineering.” 

Women volunteers, engaged for the most part in welfare work, 
or in providing assistance to neighbours or mothers, or in helping to 
gather in the harvest, numbered no less than 15 million in November 
1939, according to the Head of the German Women’s Organisa- 
tions.” 


Organisation of Part-Time Employment 


Arrangements were made for the employment of women who, on 
account of their household duties, could only spare a part of their 
time for other work. Five-hour shifts were organised for such 
women in the iron and steel and metal industries? Married women 
were also employed for four and a half hours daily in the textile in- 
dustry in Miinchen-Gladbach and Rheydt*; and in the summer of 
1939 the railways in the Rhineland began employing women as con- 
ductors for four hours a day (on an average).® Part-time employ- 


7 Sosiale Praxis, 1 Apr. 1940; Deutsche Bergwerks-Zeitung, 6 Mar. 1940. 
Such meetings were also held in the following year, at which, among other 
things, it was stated that women from rural districts had been found capable 
of adapting themselves to industrial work (Deutsche Bergwerks-Zeitung, 23 Feb. 
and 1 Mar. 1941). For an account of these meetings, see /nternational Labour 
Review, Vol. XLIV, No. 1, July 1941, pp. 81 and 82. 


* Frankfurter Zeitung, 15 Nov. 1939. 
* Deutsche Arbeitskorrespondenz, 24 Mar. and 2 Apr. 1939. 
* Frankfurter Zeitung, 4 Aug. 1939. 


° Ruhr und Rhein, 7 July 1939, p. 619. 

The organisation of the employment of women with household duties for 
half-day work was already under consideration before the last war (cf. Dr. 
Friedrich ScHomerus: “Halbtagschicht statt Ganztagschicht fiir verheiratete 
Fabrikarbeiterinnen”, in Sosialer Fortscnritt, No. 72, Leipzig, 1906), and during 
that war the introduction of such a system was recommended in a Decree of 
the Ministry of War of 14 Feb. 1917. It failed, however, to find general 
acceptance among employers, and not more than eleven undertakings would 
seem to have acted on the recommendation (cf. Jahresberichte der Gewerbeauf- 
sichtsbeamten und Bergbehérden fiir die Jahre 1914-18, Vol. III, pp. 14-26). 
The question came up again for discussion during the depression (cf. Else 
Lipers: “Arbeitsstreckung durch Halbtagsschichten fiir weibliche Arbeitneh- 
mer”, in Soziale Praxis, 12 Jan. 1933, pp. 49-54), but it was only latterly that 
systematic action was taken. 

The authorities issued appeals from time to time to women who were 
not in gainful employment to engage in part-time work. In an appeal, issued 
late in the summer of 1939 by the National-Socialist Party to women staying 
at home to take care of the children of working women during working hours, 
it was pointed out that no less than one third of all the workers in Berlin 
were women, not including those who had replaced mobilised men. An appeal 
was also made by the Directorate of the Women’s Organisations for an in- 
crease in the number of kindergartens and children’s centres in rural areas, 
and also for an expansion of the social services concerned, so as to provide 
greater assistance to the wives of peasants and agricultural workers carrying 
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ment was also regarded as a means of reducing overtime by in- 
creasing the labour force. In a detailed account of the organisation 
of part-time work in an undertaking, it was stated that there were 
two shifts for the women: a morning shift from 6 a.m. to 11.24 
a.m. on Monday to Friday and from 6 a.m. to 12.45 p.m. on Satur- 
day; and an afternoon shift starting at 11.06 a.m. on Monday to 
Friday. The total weekly hours of work were fixed at 3034 hours. 
The women alternated from the morning shift in one week to the 
afternoon shift in the following week. Only work that could be done 
at piece rates was allotted to part-time workers. The experience was 
found to be quite satisfactory, and the industrial inspectors were 
asked by the Minister of Labour to give special consideration to the 
question.! Early in 1941 it was particularly urged that, having 
regard to the importance of recruiting additional labour from among 
women, the undertakings should consider the possibility of extend- 
ing the system of part-time employment.” 

It has been stated, moreover, that owing to the shortage of clerical 
workers, the system of part-time employment has been widely re- 
sorted to in offices, but that, with a view to preventing the employ- 
ment on a part-time basis of persons who can work full time, the 
employment offices place in part-time work only those who have 
not previously been in paid employment or have been unemployed 
for a long time.* 


THE REGULATION OF WOMEN’S CONDITIONS OF WorRK 


Even at an early stage in the development of the employment 
policy of the National-Socialist régime it was urged, as has already 
been seen’, that the more appropriate course was not to eliminate 





on the work of men who had been mobilised (Frankfurter Zeitung, 5 Sept. 
1939). A Help the Neighbours Movement was subsequently organised by the 
National Federation of Women’s Organisations for the same purpose (/dem, 
21 Sept. 1939). These appeals would seem to have had some effect; for it 
was reported that many women who had previously been in employment offered 
their services to the military authorities (Der Angriff, 25 Sept. 1939). In 
the spring of 1940 it was stated in the press that daily an increasing number 
of women were volunteering their services, and that the requirements of the 
situation had made it urgently necessary to employ a larger number of women 
workers (Frankfurter Zeitung, 6 Apr. 1940); and the Ministry of Labour 
contemplated the possibility of the employment, if necessary by half-day shifts, 
of women who were unemployed or had never been in paid employment (/dem, 
29 Mar. 1940). 


* Reichsarbeitsblatt, 25 Oct. 1940. 
* Idem, 15 Jan. 1941. 
*Cf. J. W. Gossetk: “Betriebsschutz bei der Frauenarbeit”, in R. K. W. 
Nachrichten, Apr. 1941. 
» * See above p. 619, footnote 2, for the remarks of the Leader of the Labour 
ront. 
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women workers from employment but to restrict them to selected 
occupations. It was accordingly proposed to prohibit the employ- 
ment df women on work for which they were not considered to be 
suited by nature and which might “imperil the fulfilment of their 
vocation as wives and mothers”. Women workers, especially those 
who had already been engaged, remained, however, in industrial em- 
ployment while this policy was being implemented, and the indus- 
trial inspectors were therefore asked to give special attention to the 
employment of women in industrial undertakings and to take the 
necessary steps to avoid their employment in unsuitable occupations.’ 

Accordingly, the employment of women in quarries* was 
abolished and their employment in the canning*, bootmaking*, and 
clothing® industries and in brickworks® was made conditional on the 
provision of the necessary safeguards. When there was an ex- 
pansion in the employment of women consequent upon the coming 
into effect of the Four-Year Plan, the press urged that steps should 
be taken to ensure that the rise in marriage and birth rates brought 
about by the National-Socialist policy would not be adversely 
affected.* The Social Responsibility Office (Amt fiir Soziale Selbst- 
verantwortung) of the Labour Front advised undertakings employ- 
ing women to fit foot-rests, take special precautions against acci- 
dents, introduce additional breaks for persons employed on conveyor 
work, and provide nursing rooms and kindergartens*; and on 10 





* Ministerialblatt fiir Wirtschaft und Arbeit, 26 July 1933. 

*It was reported that there were only five women employed in quarries 
in the whole country in Nov. 1935; women had been employed in quarries 
previously despite the prohibition contained in the Industrial Code, but had 
been replaced (Jnformationsdienst, 8 Nov. 1935). 

*The inspectors were instructed that the employment of women in the 
canning industry at machines for the closing of tins weighing more than one 
kilogramme was to be prohibited, and that their employment at treadle ma- 
chines for closing lighter tins was to be permitted only if the necessary facilities 
were provided for them to be seated while they worked (/nformationsdienst, 
16 Oct. 1935). 

*The Minister of Labour, in a Circular of 9 Jan. 1936 to the industrial 
inspectors, also required the provision of seats in the bootmaking industry in 
the case of women operating fast treadle machines (Reichsarbeitsblatt, 5 
Mar. 1936). 

*In a Circular issued by the Minister of Economic Affairs on 7 Nov. 
1936, the inspection services were instructed to ensure that in the clothing 
industry (manufacture of uniforms, men’s and women’s clothing, and working 
clothes) the speed of conveyor work was not such as to cause overstrain, 
particularly for women (Reichsarbeitsblatt, 15 Dec. 1936). 

* The attention of the industrial inspectors was especially drawn to breaches 
of the instructions prohibiting the employment of women on exhausting work, 
and they were asked to submit a report on the matter to the Minister of 
Labour (Deutsche Arbeitskorrespondenz, 31 Mar. 1936). 

™ Deutsche Arbeitskorrespondenz, 19 Nov. 1938; Germania, 16 Dec. 1938. 


* Deutsche Arbeitskorrespondenz, 24 Jan. 1939. 
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October 1938 the Minister of Labour drew up guiding principles 
concerning the provision and arrangement of rest-rooms, dining 
rooms, lavatories, dressing rooms, etc.1 A higher level of protection 
was moreover recommended in the case of married women.? 

With the outbreak of war, various regulations were issued in 
order that exceptions might be allowed to the application of the legis- 
lation relating to conditions of work. By an Order of 1 September 
1939 the competent authorities were empowered to suspend the pro- 
visions for the protection of women workers relating to prohibited 
occupations, hours of work, breaks, night work, and leave of absence 
before and after childbirth; in addition, under the War Economy 
Order of 4 September 1939%, exceptions might be made to the 
application of labour protection provisions in general. The excep- 
tions allowed in respect of the hours of work of women and young 
persons were set out in the Instructions issued by the Minister of 
Labour on 11 September 1939, but the industrial inspection offices 
were authorised to extend their scope in particular cases, or to 
restrict it if they deemed such action necessary for the protection 
of women workers.* An Order of 12 December 19395, however, 
restricted the exceptions, and the preamble to the Order observed that, 
since the traditional period of adaptation to new conditions had 
passed, the protection of women workers had again to be intensified. 
The application of the Order was dealt with in the Administrative 
Orders of 12 December 1939* and 11 March 1940’, and in a Circular 
of the Ministry of Economic Affairs of 26 January 19408 relating 
to the employment of women in mines. A brief summary of the 
provisions is given below. 


* Reichsarbeitsblatt, 15 Oct. 1938. 


*V dlkischer Beobachter, 22 Oct. 1938. It was stated that nearly one third 
of all female workers were married women and that most of the latter had 
children. 

In an article by J. W. GossELK (loc. cit.), it was stated that enquiries had 
shown that women newly engaged in industry were particularly liable to acci- 
dents, and that heads of undertakings had been asked to provide adequate 
safeguards (wearing of protective caps in workshops with unguarded revolving 
machine parts ; wearing of goggles against the risk of injury from flying 
particles in grinding work; proper ventilation; installation of running water 
and provision of clean, dry towels and lanoline or other ointment for the 
skin, and disinfection of wash rooms, in order to safeguard the health of 
women employed in spray painting and varnishing). It was also stated that 
the particular types of work for which women workers were to be trained 
were determined in accordance with the results of a vocational test given by 
the medical officer of the plant, and that training was given in special workshops. 

® Reichsarbeitsblatt, 15 Sept. 1939. 

* Der Angriff, 15 Sept. 1939. 

* Reichsarbeitsblatt, 15 Dec. 1939. ® 

* Tbid. 

* Idem, 15 Mar. 1940. 

® Idem, 25 Feb. 1940. 
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Hours of Work 


Under the Order of 1 September 1939 and the Instructions for 
its application issued on 11 September, women might be employed 
in an emergency for 10 hours a day and 56 hours a week. Pregnant 
women during the last three months of pregnancy and nursing 
mothers were excluded from the application of this provision, in 
addition to women engaged in occupations injurious to health, which 
were covered by special regulations. The Order of 12 December 
1939 and the Administrative Order of the same date for its applica- 
tion provided that the extension of working hours up to 10 hours 
a day was to be resorted to only in cases of important munitions 
orders, urgent export orders, or work essential for the nation’s food 
supply, and only if the additional labour required was not available. 
Women might be employed for more than 10 hours a day only in 
' exceptional circumstances, a special permit being required for the 
purpose. The inspection authorities were empowered to issue such 
permits for periods of not more than three weeks, but for longer 
periods it was necessary to obtain the approval of the Ministry of 
Labour. 

In the case of married women, and especially of mothers of 
families, the inspection authorities might order a reduction of hours 
of work on certain days of the week to enable them to attend to 
household work, obtain ration cards, and do their shopping. Some 
such adjustment had apparently become necessary on account of the 
rapid increase in absenteeism; and the suggestion was also made 
that married women should be allowed one day’s holiday every fort- 
night. 

Commenting on the Order of 12 December 1939, the Minister 
of Labour observed that the fixing of a limit of 10 hours for the 
daily hours of work in no way affected the principle that the nor- 
mal hours should not exceed an average of 8 without special reason. 
The new provision meant merely that indispensable overtime might 
be worked, within the limits laid down, without special authorisa- 
tion, for example, when it was necessary to expedite the completion 
of essential war work. But it would be contrary to the intention and 
object of the Order to have overtime also worked in cases where it 
could be avoided by taking on additional labour or by other means. 
Above all, the extension of hours must not result in undue exploita- 
tion of labour. On the contrary, the head of the undertaking must, 
as in the past, see to the welfare of his employees. He must care- 
fully consider in each separate case to what extent he could order 
overtime without endangering the health and working -capacity 
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of the staff, and without diminishing their joy in work and, in the 
end, their output. If necessary, the inspection authorities might 
order a reduction of hours of work.? 

The Administrative Order of 11 March 1940 set out the general 
lines laid down by the Minister of Labour for the guidance of the 
inspection officials in dealing with applications for exceptions to the 
regulations relating to women’s normal hours of work and employ- 
ment at night. The Order stated that so far as possible overtime 
and night work should not be required of women under twenty-one 
years, especially in the case of prolonged or arduous work, women 
unfit for such employment, pregnant women, nursing mothers, and 
mothers with children under fourteen years. Reasoned refusal on 
the part of women to work at night was not to entail dismissal or 
other disadvantages for them. Shifts were to change places everv 
week. The permits were to be limited to a period of three to six 
months. The employment of women in day shifts of more than 10 
hours, or in alternate day and night shifts of 10 hours or over, 
might be permitted only for a short transition period to allow the 
employer to reorganise the work in a different way. Consultation 
with the employment offices was required prior to the granting of 
permits, in order to ascertain whether and how far exceptions might 
be avoided or terminated by the engagement or retraining of other 
workers, and in a Circular of the Ministry of Labour of 5 April 
1940? the need for close collaboration between the placing and in- 
spection authorities was particularly emphasised. 

As to the employment of women in mines, a Circular of the 
Minister of Economic Affairs of 26 January 1940% stated that, if 
the provisions relating to the protection of women workers had been 
suspended wholly or in part in certain undertakings in virtue of the 
Order of 1 September 1939 (apart from any exceptions under the 
Orders of 11 September and 12 December 1939), the Minister could 
only grant a temporary extension of the exceptions, should that be 
justified by special circumstances or on account of shortage of 
labour. The practice, followed in certain undertakings, of extending 
the hours of underground shifts to 10 in the day and those of surface 
shifts to 12, including 10 to 11 hours of actual work, could not be 
permitted. The mining authorities were instructed to ensure that 
women were exempted from overtime and that the protective provi- 
sions in force were applied to them in their entirety. 





* Reichsarbeitsblatt, 15 Dec. 1939. 
7 Idem, 15 Apr. 1940. 
* Idem, 25 Feb. 1940. 
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By Instructions of 28 March 1941, issued by the Office of Mines, 
the employment of women was prohibited on certain types of work, 
including underground work and the manufacture of coke. The 
employment of girls under eighteen years of age was also prohibited, 
and females could be employed on work requiring considerable 
physical effort, such as loading or transport work, only with the 
previous approval of the Office of Mines. Hours of work were fixed 
at 834 per day, and shifts had to be changed weekly.’ 

The restrictions on exceptions to the normal hours of work 
regulations did not apply, however, to women employed in health 
services, in whose case the provisions of the Act of 13 February 1924 
limiting their daily hours of work to 10 and weekly hours to 60 
might be suspended in virtue of the Order of 11 September 1939. 


Rest Periods and Holidays 


Under the Instructions isswed by the Minister of Labour on 11 
September 1939, the breaks during the working day might be short- 
ened, in order to avoid its undue prolongation, by the abolition of the 
20-minute breaks in spells of 444 to 6 hours of work and the provi- 
sion of a half-hour break in a working day of 6 to 9 hours (in place 
of the half-hour break in a working day of 6 to 8 hours and of the 
three-quarter-hour break in that of 8 to 9 hours), but the one-hour 
break in a working day of over 9 hours was to be retained. This re- 
gulation, however, was to be enforced only if the work was not essen- 
tially of an intermittent nature providing sufficient breaks for rest in 
the course of its execution. The regulations of 12 December 1939 
provided that the breaks might not be shortened if the work required 
considerable physical effort or was performed in difficult conditions, 
even if it involved frequent interruptions. 

The regulations relating to the weekly rest, prohibiting the exten- 
sion of the daily hours of work to over 8 hours on Saturdays and 
on the eve of public holidays, might also be suspended, and the hours 
of work extended up to 10 hours, under the Order of 11 March 
1940, 

The right to annual holidays, which was suspended on the out- 
break of war in respect of both sexes, was subsequently restored. 
Special regulations were issued, however, so far as holidays for 
the wives of men serving in the armed forces were concerned. In 
an Order of the Minister of Labour of 26 February 1940? it was 
stated that employers should consider themselves in honour bound 

to meet the requests of women employees for leave of absence in 


Idem, 5 Aug. 1941. 
* Idem, 5 Mar. 1940. 
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order to be with their husbands returning from the front after a 
prolonged absence. Such leave should be deducted from the annual 
holiday by arrangement between the employer and the worker. If 
leave with pay could not be granted to the women in such circum- 
stances, they should at least be allowed to absent themselves from 
work, and they might then claim an increase in the allowance to 
which they would be entitled as wives of mobilised men, in compen- 
sation for their loss of wages. Similar facilities for women in the 
public services were provided for by an Order of the Minister of 
Labour of 27 July 1940.1 

The provisions of the Act of 16 July 1927 concerning the 
right of women in employment to leave of absence before and after 
childbirth could be suspended under the Order of 1 September 
1939 and the Instructions of the Minister of Labour of 11 Septem- 
ber 1939, but the Order of 12 December 1939 prohibited such 
exceptions. 


Night Work 


While the Minister of Labour’s Instructions of 11 September 
1939 maintained in principle the prohibition of night work for 
women, it authorised their employment in regular alternating shifts 
from 5 a.m. to 12 p.m. (the normal limits being 6 a.m. to 11 p.m.).? 
Such exceptions might be continued under the Order of 12 Decem- 
ber, but they were limited to exceptional cases. A special permit 
was moreover required for the exceptions, being given by the in- 
spection officials in cases in which the exception was limited to a 
period of not more than three weeks and by the Minister of Labour 
in all other cases. Before authorising the exceptions, however, the 
authorities were required to consider whether establishments work- 
ing two shifts could not introduce a third night shift on which 
women were not employed. 


Employment in Occupations Injurious to Health 


The provisions of the Order of 1 September 1939 which per- 
mitted suspension of the regulations relating to the prohibition of 


* Idem, 5 Sept. 1940. 


* The Leader of the Labour Front, in an address to the workers on 20 Nov. 
1939, observed, however, that women should not as a rule be employed on 
night work and that the indispensable exceptions, for example for the pro- 
duction of munitions, would require the previous approval of the Minister of 
Labour (Der Angriff, 20 Nov. 1939). 

* The strain would seem to have been excessive, however, since there 
was an increase in absenteeism: 50 per cent. in the case of married women, 
and as much as 80 per cent. in the night of Saturday-Sunday (cf. J. W. GossELK, 
loc. cit.). 
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the employment of women on work injurious to health or involving 
considerable physical strain do not appear to have been applied. it 
may be recalled in this connection that reference was made in the 
Order of 23 September 1939 on the employment of women during 
the war to the Instructions issued by the Minister of Labour on 5 
October 1938 to prohibit their employment in occupations which 
might be prejudicial to their health.1 In cases of doubt the indus- 
trial inspection offices were to be consulted and, if necessary, also 
the medical officers. 

In a Decree of the Minister of Labour of 11 January 1941 atten- 
tion was again drawn to the prohibition of the employment of women 
on work calculated to prejudice their health. The Decree also laid 
down that exceptions should be granted only in individual cases and 
for special reasons, and then only on condition that the woman 
concerned was properly protected against risks to her health. The 
employment of pregnant women on work normally prohibited for 
women might in no circumstances be permitted.? In particular, 
exceptions might in no case be allowed with regard to the employ- 
ment of women on transporting materials in any kind of building 
work, or on clearing, excavation, and transport work or preparatory 
work in china-clay pits and stone quarries. The same applied to 
clearing work and the excavation, loading, transportation, and pre- 
paration of raw materials in sand and clay pits. The industrial in- 
spection offices were empowered to issue the necessary instructions 
and the employment offices were instructed not to supply women for 
the kinds of work specified in the Order.’ 

Moreover, in the course of the Berlin-Brandenburg meetings 
held in 1941, to which reference has already been made‘, various doc- 
tors employed in factories pointed out that work which demanded 
constant physical effort, such as particularly heavy lifting, should 
not be assigned to women. The limit for lifting and carrying was 
generally fixed at 15 kilogrammes. Should any job require the con- 
tinual use of tools, their weight should be examined and taken into 





7It was urged that “the source of the life of the nation” should not be 
exposed to risks, that women should not be employed on work injurious to 
their health which might interfere with their normal function of motherhood. 

*In the chemical industry in the Sudetenland, the collective rules made 
special provision that pregnant women should be assigned, where necessary, 
to work not involving undue exertion, without any diminution of wages, and 
that they should be accorded special leave for six weeks before and six weeks 
after the birth of the child. During this period, provided that they had worked 
in the industry for not less than one year, they were to be paid at a rate of not 
less than 90 per cent. of their average wage for the preceding three months. 
(Reichsarbeitsblatt, 20 Dec. 1940). 

* Der Deutsche Volkswirt, 7 Feb. 1941. 


*See above, p. 638. 
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account before employing women on it. A drill gauge, for instance, 
which had to be lifted 1,000 to 1,500 times a day by a woman in 
a seated position should weigh less than 5 kilogrammes. Much 
actual foundry work was men’s work, demanding excessive physical 
effort so far as women were concerned. But core making, which 
was an essential part of foundry work, could be performed by 
women and offered a wide opportunity for the replacement of men 
by women in wartime, on condition that account was taken of the 
weight of the cores and the capacity of the women workers. Women 
should not, as a rule, be employed in pattern-makers’ shops and in 
pattern-smiths’ shops or as crane conductors. Their health would 
be affected by the smoke, and the complete concentration necessary 
for the handling of pans filled with liquid iron could not be expected 
of them.! 


Wages 

In an Order of 25 January 1939? the Minister of Labour dealt 
specifically with the problem of women’s wages and stated that it had 
not yet been possible to apply the—in itself—fair principle of equal 
wages for equal work, owing to the effects which an increase in 
women’s wages would undoubtedly have on the price level. More- 
over, in the metal working industry an increase in women’s wages 
up to the very high level of men’s wages would have undesirable 
psychological repercussions among certain groups of less well-paid 
workers (male workers in other industries and women employed at 
light work in the metal working industry). 

Measures would seem to have been adopted in various districts 
to restrict the remuneration of women salaried employees. In the 
Brandenburg district, for example, on taking up a new post no 
rise in salary was permissible until after six months in the case of 
women stenographers, typists and secretaries, and, subsequently, of 
all salaried employees in commerce and offices who had been earning 
over 120 RM. a month for at least one year. There was a similar 
restriction in the Hesse district. These measures were intended to 
prevent employers who were affected by the scarcity of female staff 
from enticing other persons’ employees by offering them higher 
salaries.® 

The War Economy Order of 4 September 1939 required the 
labour trustees, acting on the instructions of the Minister of Labour, 





* Deutsche Bergwerks-Zeitung, 23 Feb. and 1 Mar. 1941. 
* Arbeitsrechts-Kartei, 9 Feb. 1939. 
* Frankfurter Zeitung, 30 June and 24 July 1939. 
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to adjust earnings immediately to war conditions by fixing binding 
maximum limits for wages, salaries, and other conditions of employ- 
ment. In new or transformed undertakings or services, and in the 
case of workers and salaried employees who changed their occupa- 
tion, the rates of wages and salaries were to be the same as those 
in force for similar establishments or occupations. This policy, it 
was stated in the press, was intended to bring about a reduction in 
wages, which in certain cases had risen unduly owing to the labour 
shortage, and to maintain the rates that were justified by output.* 

Early in 1940 a communication to the press from the Ministry of 
Labour on the subject of women’s wages stated that in cases in 
which collective rules fixed the rates of wages for women or ex- 
plicitly provided that their wages should be the same as those for 
men, there was no cause for doubt. Where no such provision had 
been made, account had to be taken of the fact that in the past the 
remuneration of women had as a rule been lower than that of men. 
Except in special cases, that principle had to be maintained, espe- 
cially in view of the measures that had already been taken in order 
to prevent an increase in wages. Should there be any doubt in 
respect of individual cases, the competent labour trustee might be 
consulted, who would fix the rates of payment for women. It was 
also observed that in occupations in which women were employed 
already before the war their wages were as a rule from 10 to 40 per 
cent. lower than those of men. A reduction of 25 per cent. as 
compared with men’s wages might therefore be regarded as normal 
in the occupations in which women had been newly engaged since 
the outbreak of war.” 

With the intensification of the war and the consequent shortage 
of labour, however, the wages of women workers would seem to 
have risen very considerably in some cases, such as domestic service, 
for example. In an Order of 28 June 1941, the Labour Trustee for 
the Brandenburg district fixed maximum wages for domestic ser- 
vants—housekeepers, cooks, and laundrywomen—with a view to pre- 
venting any further rise, observing that in comparison with other 
similar occupations the remuneration was already very high.® 

Reference may also be made in this connection to a measure 
apparently intended to encourage domestic workers to remain in their 
occupation, without implying a direct rise in their wages. An Order 
of the Ministry of Labour of 12 May 1941 provided for the grant of 





 Reichsgesetzblatt, 7 Sept. 1939: Frankfurter Zeitung, 8 Sept. 1939. 
* Reichsarbeitsblatt, 15 Mar. 1940. 
* Deutsche Bergwerks-Zeitung, 8 July 1941; Soziale Praxis, 15 July 1941. 
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outfits to female domestic servants employed in households with 
large families, the administration of the Order being dealt with in 
an Order of 10 July. Under these Orders, domestic servants 
engaged in households with not less than three children under four- 
teen years of age were entitled to the payment of a sum, ranging 
from 600 to 1,500 RM. according to length of service, for the pur- 
chase of an outfit when they married or set up an independent estab- 
lishment. The minimum period of service qualifying for a grant 
was fixed at four years, and the maximum amount was payable only 
after ten years of service. The payment was to be made from the 
public funds through the Ministry of Labour, either on marriage or 
on the attainment of the age of thirty years.? 

In the ceramic industry the collective rules provided that women 
engaged for work previously done by men should be paid at the 
same rates as those in force for the latter.2 Collective rules for 
the printing and paper industries fixed the rates for women replac- 
ing men at 75 per cent. to 85 per cent. of the men’s wages, according 
to the duration of the training that the women had received and 
the type of work they performed.* Instructions, dated 28 March 
1941, were issued by the Office of Mines fixing the rates of wages 
for women at 80 per cent. of those for men, provision being made 
for equal rates in certain cases.* 


Special Welfare Measures 


As has already been observed, the National-Socialist Party has 
from the outset taken the view that, in the interests of the com- 
munity, women should not be exposed to risks that might be pre- 
judicial to their health. Moreover, without the provision of special 
facilities, it was difficult in practice to expand the employment of 
women in industry and, more particularly, that of married women. 
Various measures were taken, therefore, to promote the welfare of 
women workers. The Order of 29 September 19395, for instance, 
required the employment offices, before placing women with children 
or other dependants in employment, to ensure in collaboration with 
the social services of the National-Socialist Party and the Federa- 
tion of Women’s Organisations that the dependants would be pro- 





* Soziale Praxis, 15 July 1941; see also Special Instructions of 16 July 1941 
issued by the Minister of Labour (Reichsarbeitsblatt, 5 Aug. 1941); and Dr. 
Timm: “Die Neuordnung der hauswirtschaftlichen Arbeitseinsatz”, in Reichs- 
arbeitsblatt, 15 July 1941. 


* Reichsarbeitsblatt, 5 Jan. 1941. 
*Tdem, 15 Aug. 1940. 

*Idem, 5 Aug. 1941. 

° See above, p. 631. 
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perly taken care of during the absence of the women from their 
homes. The Help the Neighbours Movement and similar organisa- 
tions! particularly aimed at securing volunteers to help working 
women with their household work, including the daily purchases of 
rationed supplies, and to mind children or sick persons. Kinder- 
gartens and children’s centres, established by the welfare institu- 
tions of the Party, increased in number from 12,000 to 15,000 be- 
tween 1 August and the end of September 1939. 

Soon after the outbreak of war the Labour Front was instructed 
by its Leader, Dr. Ley, to continue its canteens and kindergartens 
in factories and encourage their extension, and to associate closely 
with the welfare institutions of the Party, the National-Socialist 
Women’s Union, the public authorities, and industry in promoting 
welfare work.? A direct appeal was made in October 1939 by the 
Labour Front to the undertakings themselves to provide créches. 
kindergartens, and similar facilities on or near their own premises.* 
The Minister of Labour, moreover, in his Order of 11 March 1940+ 
directed the authorities responsible for issuing permits for the em- 
ployment of women for over 10 hours a day and on night shifts, to 
require the employers to provide facilities at the workplace for 
warming up food which the workers might have brought with them, 
or even to have a hot meal served, especially to persons working at 
night. Women welfare workers in industry numbered about 1,200 
in October 19395; and this number had already been raised to 5,000 
in the latter part of 1940, with 2,000 more in training, according io 
a statement made by the Head of the Women’s Organisations.® 

Women with family responsibilities were assured of retaining 
the services of domestic servants, as has already been seen, by the 
Order of 27 October 1939", which prohibited the employment offices 
from granting permits to change their employment to domestic ser- 
vants in households where their services were indispensable; and 
the Order of 12 December® of that year enabled the hours of work 





? See above, p. 639, footnote 5. 

* Der Angriff, 14 Sept. 1939. 

* Bauen, Siedeln, Wohnen, Oct. 1939. 

* See above, p. 644. 

* Der Angriff, 17 Oct. 1939. It may be recalled that the Women’s Depart- 
ment of the Labour Front issued regulations concerning the training of women 
for welfare work in industry and made arrangements for providing such 
training in 1934. When war broke out the demand for the services of 
such workers increased considerably and the training facilities were extended 
(see p. 620, footnote 1). 

* Arbeitseinsatz und Arbeitslosenhilfe, 10/25 May 1941. 

* See above, p. 631. 


* See above, p. 643. 
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of married women, and more particularly of mothers of families, to 
be adjusted so that they might be free to attend to their househoid 
requirements. Peasant women whose husbands had been mobilised 
were likewise assisted, the importance of this form of social ser- 
vice being emphasised by the Head of the Women’s Organisations.? 
The organisation of part-time employment? was also calculated to 
utilise for the war effort the services of women who had to devote 
some of their time to the care of their own homes. Reference may 
also be made in this connection to a comprehensive system of stag- 
gering the daily time-table over a period of 2% hours, introduced 
by the larger undertakings with a view to sparing the workers the 
strain of travelling to the workplace in overcrowded trams and buses. 

Suitable residential centres were organised by the Labour Front, 
and by some undertakings, for young girls working for war indus- 
tries situated away from their own homes.* Reception centres, 
organised by the employment offices or the Labour Front, had in 
any case to be provided for such workers. 


CoNCLUSION 


In Germany, since the advent of the National-Socialist régime, 
employment policy so far as female labour is concerned has always 
been determined, on the one hand, by the continued expansion of 
the demand for labour caused by the general economic policy of 
the Government, and on the other hand, by the National-Socialist 
theory of woman’s function in the community and place in the em- 
ployment market. So long as the opportunities for employment 
proved insufficient to satisfy all applicants for work, the Govern- 
ment’s aim was to give men the first chance of reabsorption in em- 
ployment, by eliminating women from occupations regarded as spe- 
cifically masculine and promoting their engagement only in those 
occupations which corresponded to the position in the community 
and in the national economy accorded to them in the National- 
Socialist scheme. 

The expansion of employment from 1933 to 1936 was, in con- 
sequence, far less rapid for females than for males; the proportion 
of females to the total number of persons in employment fell from 
37.3 per cent. to 31.8 per cent., and this relative decline was accom- 
panied by systematic action to confine female labour to agriculture 
and domestic service. Since 1936, owing to the increasing demand 





* Frankfurter Zeitung, 12 Sept. 1939. 
* See above, p. 639. 
* Frankfurter Zeitung, 12 Jan. 1940. 
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for labour for the execution of the Four-Year Plan, the employment 

of females has had to be resorted to in larger measure, in the first 
place in order to reinforce male labour, and subsequently, when 
mobilisation for the armed forces began in 1939, to replace it. The 
index number for the employment of females, calculated on the basis 
of the average for 1932, rose from 118.7 in 1936 to 135.9 in 1938 
and 154.0 in 1940.1 During this period the proportion of females to 
the total number of persons in gainful occupations increased from 
31.8 per cent. in the middle of 1935 to 32.8 per cent. in 1938 and 
39.0 per cent. in 1940. Since then recourse has been had in con- 
tinually increasing measure to the employment of prisoners of war, 
and of workers of either sex recruited in the occupied countries or 
countries politically linked to the Reich, thus relieving the employ- 
ment situation to a considerable extent; and it was only in the 
spring of 1941, when fresh contingents of men had to be called up 
in preparation for the forthcoming military operations, that the cam- 
paign was renewed, on a more extensive scale, for the recruitment 
of female labour, and more particularly of married women. No 
statistical information on the results of this campaign is yet avail- 
able, but the general lines on which it was to have been conducted 
are known, and the presumption would seem to be justified that, 
if the results were known, they would hardly affect the conclusions 
that can be drawn from the figures for 1940, which are available 
and are given in the Appendix.” 

The first conclusion suggested by these figures is that from th? 
middle of 1938, when the systematic mobilisation of female labour 
began, to the middle of 1940, such labour was recruited mainlv 
from among women aged over thirty-five years, and that the higher 
the age, the larger, as a rule, was the percentage increase in the 
number of new recruits. This increase amounted to nearly 25 per 
cent. in the age group 35-44 years and to 44 per cent. for persons 
of 45 years or over. The situation is very different in respect of 
the age groups 21-24 years and 25-34 years, that is to say, the ages 
at which women usually marry and have young children. If 
the small number of recruits from the first of these two latter age 
groups can be ascribed to essentially demographic reasons, it is not 
the less noteworthy that neither of them was drawn upon to anv 
considerable extent for the purpose of furnishing the supplementary 
contingents of labour of which the national economy stood in need. 

The second conclusion suggested by the available figures is that 
preoccupation with the overriding needs of national defence has led 





* See Appendix, p. 657, figure 1. 
* See below, p. 656-659. 
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to certain changes in the occupational distribution of female labour. 
The number of females in employment increased during the period 
under review by 59.1 per cent. in the metal working industry, 67 per 
cent. in the chemical industry, and 51.1 per cent. in the transport 
industry. But it should be noted that there was no diminution on this 
account in the concentration of female labour in occupations re- 
garded as essentially feminine; on the contrary, this was intensified. 
While the percentage increase in the latter occupations (14.3 per 
cent. in agriculture and 7 per cent. in domestic service) was lower 
than in the metal working and chemical industries, the absolute 
figures were higher (increases of 122,600 in agriculture and 168,900 
in domestic service, as against 113,700 in metal working and 29,700 
in the chemical industry) and reflect the persistence of the Na- 
tional-Socialist policy with respect to the employment of female 
labour. In July 1940 about 40 per cent. of the total number of 
females in gainful occupations were engaged in agriculture and 
domestic service. Another important group (20.9 per cent.) con- 
sisted of employees in commerce, offices, and public services; the 
increase in this group in the last two years amounted to 21.5 per 
cent., or nearly 400,000 persons. The increases in the other occupa- 
tions in which females had in part replaced males are much less im- 
portant when the absolute figures are considered. 

While it is possible, by an examination of the occupational distri- 
bution of females during the period 1938-1940, to ascertain the more 
lasting changes in the character of female labour, such an analysis 
throws no light on the temporary shifts resulting from the transfer 
of persons belonging to one occupation to a different occupation for 
a short period. In July 1940, 8.4 per cent. of females in the skilled 
or specialised trades were in fact employed in a trade totally different 
from their own. The proportion was highest—over 15 per cent.— 
for those belonging to chocolate and sweet factories and canning 
factories and for maidservants and waitresses in hotels and restaur- 
ants. It was 10-15 per cent. in the textile, paper, leather, wood, 
clothing, and printing industries and for shop assistants. For domes- 
tic servants, the proportion was 11.5 per cent. A large number of 
the women workers transferred to occupations other than their own 
were engaged in the munitions industries and in agriculture. No 
less than 100,000 women workers engaged in the metal working in- 
dustries had been drawn from other skilled or specialised-trades, the 
corresponding figure for the chemical industry being over 30,000, 
and for agriculture 50,000. It would thus appear that the employ- 
ment of females on defence production was facilitated by temporary 
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emergency measures which, because they had no permanent influence 
on occupational distribution, did not undermine the official long- 
term employment policy. 

Since 1938 the authorities had the necessary coercive powers 
to enforce such a regulated employment policy. So far as female 
workers are concerned, it is, however, the avowed policy of the au- 
thorities to make use of these powers only to a limited extent. From 
the middle of 1938 to the middle of 1940, the employment offices 
called up 450,000 females for compulsory labour service as against 
1,400,000 males.!_ In most cases the period of service was short, so 
that in the middle of 1940 the number of females in employment 
in virtue of a calling-up notice was 113,000.2 They belonged for the 
most part (96,000) to skilled or specialised trades, and in 65,000 
cases calling-up resulted in their changing to a trade other than their 
own, most often in the metal working industry (38,000) and the 
chemical industry (14,000). Compulsory transfer of female work- 
ers to jobs away from their place of residence was avoided as far 
as possible; it was estimated that the number so transferred was 
19,000.8 

The dual influence of the needs of production and of the Na- 
tional-Socialist attitude to the employment of women may be traced 
in the regulation of conditions of work as in the employment policv. 
At first, when hostilities began, the pressure of the former needs 
led to a general relaxation of the protective regulations; but concern 
for the welfare of women as workers and as mothers caused the 
authorities to retrace their steps after a few months and restore 
such of the restrictions as were dictated alike by the long-term needs 
of production and by considerations of the future of the nation. 
Moreover, the recruitment of female labour on an extensive scale 
from sources other than those from which it was ordinarily obtained, 
and the employment of females on work for which until then only 
men had been engaged, necessitated a great many safeguards to 
prevent women from being engaged for work unsuited to their phy- 
sique. It was necessary, in particular, to ascertain the types of work 
on which they could be employed without prejudice to their health, 
or which could be made suitable for them by an appropriate adjust- 
ment of the processes and tools or by adequate subdivision. In 





? Statement by Dr. Syrup (Frankfurter Zeitung, 29 Oct. 1940). 

*A year later this figure had risen to 174,000 (Frankfurter Zeitung, 9 Oct. 
1941). It may be recalled that the number of women called up for essential work 
under the general compulsory labour service scheme does not include the young 
women covered by the special system of labour service for young persons. 


*Dr. ScHartau: “Der Arbeitseinsatz der Frauen im Kriege”, in Reichsar- 
beitsblatt, 15 Feb. 1941. 
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addition to these difficulties of organisation, there were others of a 
personal character where married women were concerned, due to 
their responsibilities as housewives and mothers. The need for 
overcoming these difficulties led to special arrangements of hours 
of work and holidays, and to a considerable extension of the social 
services, particularly in the shape of créches and nurseries, 
making it easier for married women to perform their duties or re- 
lieving them of their responsibilities. Up to the middle of 1940 
these measures did not, however, lead to substantial results, so far 
as the younger married women were concerned, as will be seen 
from the fact that there was no appreciable increase from 1938 to 
1940 in the number of women of twenty-one to thirty-five years in 
gainful occupations. 

It is obviously too soon to consider the problems that the expan- 
sion in the volume of employment and the occupational redistribu- 
tion of labour in Germany, consequent upon the war, may give rise 
to in the future. As has already been stated, the recourse to the 
employment of prisoners of war and of foreign workers has made 
it possible, since July 1940, to avoid a further extension of the em- 
ployment of women workers, and there is as yet no precise informa- 
tion on the results of the recruiting campaign begun in the spring of 
1941. But from the changes that have taken place during the period 
1938-1940, it may even now be concluded that the urgent require- 
ments of the war have not had the effect of relegating to the back- 
ground the fixed policy of the National-Socialist régime, which is in- 
spired by its theory of the social function of women and their place in 
the employment market. The influence of this theory continues to be 
felt in the manner in which the employment of women has been 
regulated, and it is to be expected that the theory will be applied in 
all its rigour when, in accordance with the Order of 1 September 
1939, demobilisation of the armed forces automatically puts an end 
to the employment of female workers who have been engaged in 
order to replace men called to the colours. 


APPENDIX 


The following supplementary statistical information may be found useful 
in forming an estimate of the variations in the employment of females in 
Germany under the National-Socialist régime. 

An article on “Women’s Work in the War’ by Dr. Scharlau, Ministerial 
Councillor, based partly on the returns of the sickness funds but mainly on 
the results of two censuses of persons holding work books, which were carried 








*Dr. ScrArtau: “Der Arbeitseinsatz der Frauen in Kriege”, in Reichsar- 
beitsblatt, 15 Feb. 1941, Part V, pp. 85-93. 
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out by the employment offices on 25 June 1938 and 5 July 1940, includes two 
graphs, one showing the changes in the employment of females in Germany 
proper during the period 1933-1940, which is reproduced in figure 1, and the 
other the proportions of males and females in the total number of wage earners 
and salaried employees in different occupations in 1940, reproduced in figure 2, 
Tables I and II, also compiled from information contained in the same article, 
show the age distribution and the occupational distribution, respectively, of 
females in employment in 1940 as compared with 1938. According to the 
census made by the employment offices on 25 June 1938, the number of persons 
in possession of a work book at that date was 22,287,084 (or 33.8 per cent. 
of the total population), as against 20,708,454 in 1933. 

A comparison of the numbers of male and female workers in each year 
during the period 1933-1940 is given in table III.? 


FIGURE 1 INDEX OF THE VOLUME OF EMPLOYMENT OF FEMALES (WAGE 
EARNERS AND SALARIED EMPLOYEES) IN GERMANY PROPER FROM 
1933 TO 1940* ACCORDING TO THE RETURNS OF SICKNESS FUNDS 


(Base: 1932 average = 100) 







































































1 Half-yearly index from 1933 to 1937, monthly from 1938 to 1940. 





* Reichsarbeitsblatt, 25 Oct. 1938. 
* Idem, 5 Mar. 1939; Wirtschaft und Statistik, 1941, No. 5. 
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TABLE I. 


PERCENTAGE DISTRIBUTION 


OF FEMALE WORKERS 
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(WAGE 


EARNERS AND SALARIED EMPLOYEES HOLDING WORK BOOKS) BY 
AGE GROUPS AT 5 JULY 1940; AND PERCENTAGE INCREASE OR 
DECREASE OF THE NUMBER IN EACH GROUP SINCE 1938 


























Age Percentage of Percentage increase (+) or 
group total in 1940 decrease (—) since 1938 
14 — 15 4.6 + 15.4 
16 — 17 8.8 — 53 
0 
18 — 20 16.1 + 29.4 alk 
21 — 24 11.1 — 94 
25 — 34 25.7 + 42 
35 — 44 18.1 + 24.9 + 118 
45 — 54 10.6 + 345 } 
55 — 64 4.2 + 31.6 
4. 
65 and over 0.8 + 51.2 t + 
All groups 100.0 + 12.6 
TABLE II. PERCENTAGE DISTRIBUTION OF FEMALE WORKERS (WAGE 


EARNERS AND SALARIED EMPLOYEES HOLDING WORK BOOKS) BY 
OCCUPATIONAL GROUPS AT 5 JULY 1940, AND PERCENTAGE 
INCREASE OR DECREASE OF THE NUMBER IN EACH 

GROUP SINCE 1938 


























100.0 


Occupational group aaa = total or decrease (=) 
since 

Agriculture, animal husbandry, 

horticulture 11.9 + 14.3 
Forestry, hunting, fishing 0.7 a. 
Stone-working, pottery, glass 0.7 — 
Metal working and allied trades 3.7 + 59.1 
Musical instrument and toy 

making 3.1 — 78 
Chemical industry 0.9 + 67.0 
Rubber and allied industries 0.2 + 16.8 
Textile industry oa — 3.9 
Paper industry 1.3 + 9.0 
Leather and allied trades 0.3 + 28.9 
Woodworking and allied trades 0.5 + 35.2 
Food, drink and tobacco 

industry 2.5 + 8&4 
Clothing industry 6.0 + 82 
Hairdressing, etc. 0.8 + 19.8 
Printing industry 0.4 + 10.7 
Cleaning and disinfecting 0.6 + 23.3 
Hotels and restaurants 2.5 + 15.7 
Transport industry ae + 51.1 
Domestic service 27.7 + 7.1 
Unskilled work of all kinds 6.9 | — 64 
Shops, offices, etc. 20.9 + 21.5 
Technical workers 0.2 + 56.7 
Other occupations 2.6 + 17.7 

All groups + 12.6 
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OCCUPATIONAL GROUPS IN GERMANY, 
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1 Excluding men called up for military service. 
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FIGURE 2. PERCENTAGES OF MALES! AND FEMALES IN TOTAL NUMBER 
OF WAGE-EARNERS AND SALARIED EMPLOYEES IN DIFFERENT 
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TABLE III. DISTRIBUTION OF THE OCCUPIED POPULATION OF 
GERMANY PROPER BY SEX, 1933-1940 
Males Females 
Total 
Year occupied ‘ 
population! No Per cent. No. Per cent. 
of total. of total. 
Annual average: 
1933 18,236,871 12,545,500 68.8 5,691,371 31.2 
1934 18,188,374 12,641,023 69.5 5,547,351 30.5 
1935 18,574,860 12,984,427 69.9 5,590,433 30.1 
1936 19,184,287 13,408,967 69.9 5,775,324 30.1 
1937 19,797,432 13,741,904 69.4 6,055,528 30.6 
1938 20,543,349 14,141,597 | 68.8 6,401,752 31.2 
June 1939 21,923,433 14,829,061 67.6 7,094,372 32.4 
| End 1940 22,670,000 14,250,000 62.8 | 8,420,000 | 37.2 








1Including unemployed persons. 
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The Industrial Co-operatives in China 


INTRODUCTION 


Within less than one year, war in China deprived the country 
of nearly the whole of its modern industry, principally concentrated 
in five or six coastal cities. Meanwhile, it became practically im- 
possible to import industrial products from abroad at reasonable 
cost. Some sixty million refugees fled the invasion and retreated 
into the interior. Hundreds of thousands of Chinese factory work- 
ers, mechanics, and craftsmen lost an outlet for the exercise of 
their skill. The gravity of the situation called for urgent measures, 
since continued resistance in the long struggle in which China was 
engaged depended largely on the rebuilding of the country’s indus- 
trial power. 

The difficulties were considerable owing to the lack of capital, 
the lack of heavy industry to make machinery, and a serious short- 
age of modern means of transportation. Yet it was an imperative 
necessity to find a substitute for the factories of the coast and to 
make up for the loss of imports. Moreover, something had to be 
done, not only to provide a mere subsistence for the hordes of 
refugees and the millions of destitute among them, but to help them 
to become independent and productive members of society. On 
the other hand, the wide public demand for various commodities, 
the abundance of unemployed labour, the vast supplies of the neces- 
sary raw materials—such as iron, coal, oil, timber—in the interior 
provinces, combined with the effect of the blockade, similar to that 
of high protective tariffs, created conditions which could eventually 
turn these wartime limitations and difficulties into a stimulus for 
economic progress. 

The Chinese Government had taken steps to move to Szechwan 
such of the heavy industry as could be salvaged in time to start a 
new nucleus”, but this could only provide for one side of the prob- 





* The information supplied in this article is based on authoritative reports 
by Mr. K. P. U. Liu and Mr. Rewi ALLey, respectively General Secretary 
and Chief Technical Adviser of the Chinese Industrial Co-operative Asso- 
ciation, on recent articles in various periodicals, and information communicated 
to the I.L.O. 

* According to a recent report published in Chungking by the Ministry of 
Economic Affairs, the total output of the Chinese industrial and mining estab- 
lishments under the direct control of the Chinese Government during 1940 was 
estimated at 4,693.7 million Chinese dollars (approximately 250 million U.S. 
dollars). This figure does not include the production of small factories and 
mines scattered all over Free China. 
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lem in a vast country with quite primitive means of communica- 
tions in most areas. What was needed was industry in every hsien 
(district), industry that would run itself, produce necessities cheaper 
than those which might percolate through the enemy lines, and 
make goods available for the armed forces and civilians alike. 

In April 1938, a group of far-sighted Chinese and sympathetic 
foreigners organised a Planning Committee. In June a draft plan 
was accepted by the National Government with direct personal 
encouragement from Dr. H. H. Kung, Finance Minister, and Mrs. 
Chiang Kai-shek. The solution which was adopted aimed at combin- 
ing the co-operative idea with such industrial technique as China 
possesses, in a great Government-backed movement. The basis 
of the scheme was to get people to produce of their own free will, 
to trust them, and to assist them with technical, accounting, and 
organising personnel. 


THE CHINESE INDUSTRIAL CO-OPERATIVE ASSOCIATION 


In order to carry out the plan, the Chinese Industrial Co-opera- 
tive Association (referred to as C.I.C. or Indusco) was set up at 
Hankow with the object of advising and establishing industrial 
co-operatives, so organised as to meet the most urgent needs in 
the various districts and operating for limited markets. The central 
organisation was placed directly under the Executive Yuan—the 
highest civil authority in China—for speedier action. Its headquar- 
ters were soon transferred to Chungking. 

As originally conceived, the industrial co-operatives were to be 
organised in three lines. A first line was to be just behind the 
fighting forces and in guerilla districts; this was to be “guerilla 
industry”, composed of small units, mobile enough to evacuate 
and start elsewhere if conditions should force them to do so. The 
second line was to be organised in areas a little further to the rear, 
where more permanent units were to be established; and a third 
line in relatively safe areas. “The idea that the third should 
supply machines and essentials for the second and first lines 
has to a certain extent been carried out, but there is still much 
more to be done before this concept can be said to have been put 
into practice”. It was also planned to train and use disabled sol- 
diers, soldiers’ families, and artisan refugees, to train and use 
China’s militant educated youth so that it could make its contribu- 
tion a real one and face practical issues. The intention was to estab- 
lish, within a very few years, about 30,000 such industrial co-opera- 
tives employing some 400,000 to 500,000 workers.* 





*Rewi ALLEY: Two Years of Indusco (Aug. 1940). 

* According to the initial plan the first 10,000 co-operatives were to be 
classified as follows: 3,500 for textiles; 2,193 for the chemical industry; 2,184 
for small-scale mining; 116 for mechanical engineering; 108 for electrical en- 
gineering; 48 transport co-operatives; and 1,851 for the manufacture of daily 
necessities. 
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Methods of Operation 


For the promotion of these societies, the new Association had 
to obtain the necessary funds, procure tools and machinery, register 
workers, train a sufficient number of field men for organising the 
co-operatives, and supervise and co-ordinate their work. 

The organisational work is carried on from regional headquar- 
ters, usually covering two or more provinces each, and extending 
along 2,000 miles across Free China. There are now seven regional 
headquarters: Northwest, Southwest, Southeast, Szechwan-Sikang, 
Yunnan-Kweichow, Shansi-Honan, and Chekiang-Anhwei. These 
supervise the organisation of depots in various localities, and the latter 
organise and supervise the co-operative units. Each of the regional 
headquarters tries to keep in touch with the central administration in 
Chungking, and each has established a training school, which the co- 
ordinating workers attend in relays. Each school includes a modei 
co-operative unit. 

The procedure for the organisation of the co-operatives is simple. 
Members of the C.I.C. staff go out into their respective districts to 
enlist the support of local officials, survey needs and resources, and 
invite the co-operation of needy workers. Large posters are displayed 
in the towns and villages offering work to the destitute, who are 
asked to report at the local office and state their experience and 
requirements. 

The co-operative societies are independent and self-governing 
units. They are formed according to model rules, which were 
drawn up by a League of Nations expert on co-operation. Under 
these rules there must be not less than seven persons to any one 
society (the average co-operative has 20 to 30 members). The chair- 
man and the managing committee are elected by the members, who 
have each one vote. No one member is allowed to buy more than 
20 per cent. of the total number of shares. Wages are fixed bv 
the committee. Regulations have been laid down for the allocation 
of reserves and expansion funds; a limited dividend is payable 
on the basis of the total work done by the members of the co-opera- 
tive concerned. 

Great importance is attached to certain principles. For instance, 
every member, except business men, must work with his hands; 
wages must be as uniform as possible; apprentices must be paid well 
and admitted to the co-operative as soon as possible; the members’ 
share capital must be increased as quickly as is convenient, and when 
surplus is divided, a reasonable percentage should be allocated to 
the expansion fund. 

A typical example of the division of the net surplus after deduc- 
tions for interest on loans, interest on shares (not over 10 per cent), 
reserve fund, and depreciation (10 per cent. for buildings and 20 
per cent. for machinery and equipment), is as follows: (1) 20 per 
cent. for sinking fund to repay loans; (2) 10 per cent. for bonus 
to staff members; (3) 40 per cent. for dividends to members; (4) 
10 per cent. for the welfare work of the co-operatives; (5) 10 per 
cent. reserve for establishing a supply and marketing federation; 
(6) 10 per cent. for expansion of the co-operative. 
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The co-operatives may borrow money from the Chinese Indus- 
trial Co-operative Association for the necessary tools, machinery, 
and raw materials, and for capital required to start immediate pro- 
duction. Before a co-operative is registered for a loan, the regional 
headquarters study the need for the project, the cost, and the 
equipment and raw materials available; if the report is favourable, 
a contract for loan is made. The amount of the loans made so far 
has ranged from U.S. $50 to $7,000. A typical loan to finance the 
purchase of shop equipment runs for five years at an interest rate of 
6 per cent. Short-term loans are granted at an interest rate of 8 per 
cent. per annum. 

The co-operative societies in a district are united in a federation. 
Each federation has a marketing and supply agency for purposes of 
collective buying and selling, the standardisation of goods, and rela- 
tions with similar agencies. 

The importance of education for this movement is duly recog- 
nised. There are training schools for leaders, including one for higher 
leaders at Chengtu (Szechwan), and others, for subordinate leaders, 
in the various regions. So-called “Baillie schools” for apprentices 
are also to be found in some of the regions. 

The establishment of social services has been made part of the 
co-operative programme of building for living in a democracy. The 
services include schools for children and night classes for adults, 
clinics, and clubs, and are introduced as soon as there are enough 
co-operatives in a given vicinity to join forces for the common wel- 
fare. “They stand out as promises of things to come, as the first 
and often the only stimulating life-giving force in the villages m 
which they function.”* 


Government and Foreign Support 


From the outset the Chinese Government has seen the necessity 
of supporting the industrial co-operatives. When the C.I.C. was 
formed, it was granted a monthly subsidy for administrative 
expenses, and a capital sum of Ch. $5 million was also allocated to 
it, but owing to the general scarcity of funds only Ch. $2 million 
was in fact made available during the first year. From the autumn 
of 1939 to the end of 1940 the C.I.C. received another Ch. $4 mil- 
lion from the Government, and a further grant of Ch. $5 million in 
the spring of 1941, bringing the total capital grants to Ch. $11 
million. 

As an auxiliary of the C.I.C. movement, the International Com- 
mittee for the C.I.C. Production Relief Fund in Hongkong handles 
contributions from abroad, chiefly from overseas Chinese. It is 
understood that so far Ch. $1.2 million had been received from over- 
seas contributions, most of which has been allocated to special pur- 
chases, largely educational and medical, and to the purchase of equip- 
ment rather than to the conduct of the co-operative business. The 
International Committee at Hongkong, which regards itself as trustee 
of donations from abroad, works in close co-operation and sympathy 
with the central administration at Chungking. 





*Agnes Jarre: “An Industrial Horizon for China”, in Amerasia, Sept. 1940. 
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Several committees have been formed in other countries for 
extending assistance to the Chinese industrial co-operatives; one 
of the foremost is the American Committee in Aid of Chinese ‘Indus- 
trial Co-operatives, on which prominent American technicians have 
accepted posts. 

A recent important development in the field of foreign support. 
which also constitutes an outstanding example of inter-co-operative 
relations, has been the creation of the Anglo-Chinese Development 
Society, Limited, “to promote intertrading between Great Britain 
and the Chinese Industrial Co-operatives”. The shareholders of 
the new organisation include co-operators, trade unionists, some 
Chinese, and others interested in international co-operation, and all 
the directors are connected with the co-operative or the trade union 
movement in Great Britain. The Chinese Government will stand 
guarantor for the discharge of obligations for trading transactions 
carried through with its approval, and there will be a consultative 
committee of representatives from various departments of the 
Chinese Government in England. 


Achievements 


The most recent official data on the progress of the Chinese In- 
dustrial Co-operatives relate to the situation at the end of March 
1941 and are presented in the following table?: 








Region No. of societies No. of members 
Northwest 357 4,527 
Southeast 421 5,119 
Southwest 266 2,583 
Szechwan-Sikang 385 5,872 
Yunnan-K weichow 99 987 
Shansi-Honan 114 1,503 
Chekiang-Anhwei 62 608 

Total 1,704 21,199 





No. of depots: 60 (operating in 15 provinces). 


Dr. Karl T. Compton, President of the Massachusetts Institute of Tech- 
nology, who accepted a post as technical aide to the American Committee, has 
stated that Chinese industrial production problems would be assigned to M.I.T. 
graduate students as part of the plan to aid the country (New York Times, 
24 June 1941). 

* The statistics furnished by the Secretary of the Hongkong Promotion 
Committee, (cf. Far Eastern Survey, 22 Sept. 1941) differ from the above data 
and are believed to include such co-operatives as operate independently, having 
failed for some reason or another to gain full recognition by the central 
administration. 











Region No. of societies No. of members 
Northwest 625 9,300 
Southeast 600 8,200 
Southwest 211 3,500 
Szechwan-Sikang 488 6,000 
Yunnan-Kweichow 156 1,500 
Shansi-Honan 130 3,200 
Chekiang-Anhwei 23 800 








Total 2,233 32,500 
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In addition to the members, the co-operatives provide employ- 
ment for some 250,000 supplementary seasonal workers. The bulk 
of the co-operative members are of the artisan class—the backbone 
of China today. This membership includes men of nearly all faiths. 
Thus, in Kansu there are Mohammedan fur-curing co-operatives, 
and in southern Shensi and southern Kansu, artisan members of a 
Christian Church have banded together and formed several produc- 
tion units. 

The total paid-up share capital of the co-operatives is over Ch. 
$500,000. The estimated value of their production is Ch. $20 million 
per month. The production covers 120 different trades, grouped 
roughly as follows: textiles 39 per cent., chemicals 13 per cent., 
mining 8 per cent., foodstuffs 6 per cent., pottery 5 per cenr., 
engineering 3 per cent., miscellaneous (including transport) 26 per 
cent. It includes such varied items as blankets, towels”, cotton 
cloth, silk goods, hosiery, leather goods, flour, soap, candles, medica! 
supplies, paper, pottery, glass, dry cells for batteries, boats, matches. 
toothpaste, printing presses, looms for textiles, cigarettes, artificial 
limbs, etc. The co-operative units are also engaged in mining coal. 
iron, gold, wolframite, and abestos, in carrying on such other activi- 
ties as printing and the running of oil-presses, power plants, and 
foundries, and in transport services. 

An important feature of the co-operative production is the manu- 
facture of machine-tools, using water-power lathes. Charcoal 
motors are also produced, which operate on the gas from charcoal 
and produce no smoke to attract notice. Moreover, ancient han:l 
machines are redesigned for greater efficiency. 

In connection with this production, it should be mentioned that 
the co-operatives have effectively assisted in supplying the needs of 
the Chinese army by manufacturing boats and other means of trans- 
port, weaving and dyeing cloth and fashioning it into uniforms and 
blankets, tanning leather and making shoes, knitting socks, and 
manufacturing medical supplies such as alcohol, absorbent cotton, 
and gauze. 

The encouragement given to inter-co-operative relations by the 
linking of industries is certainly one of the most interesting aspects 
_of the Chinese co-operative movement. For example, the saltpetze 
co-operative supplies the lime co-operative, the lime co-operative 
supplies the paper and leather co-operative, and the latter supplies 
the shoe co-operative; the carpenter receives lime from one co- 
operative, tiles from another, and lumber from another; the oil- 
pressing co-operative supplies the wood-carving and manufacturing 
co-operative, and so on. 


THE PRESENT SITUATION 


The co-operative leaders in China believe that the remarkable 
achievements of the past three years have fully demonstrated the 
importance of the industrial co-operative movement as an economic 





*It may be of interest to note that co-operative towels practically monopolise 
the market in Chungking, the wartime capital of China. 
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and social reform “calculated to contribute substantially to the 
development of the Chinese war economy and to foreshadow a per- 
manent form of industrial democracy”. The relatively small num- 
ber of the existing units constitutes, nevertheless, a cause of real 
concern to all those who are conscious of the value of the movement. 
Recent reports seem to indicate, in fact, that there has been a slow- 
ing-down in the promising development of the first two years and 
that the necessity to “sit down and consolidate” has arisen much 
earlier than was contemplated in the initial plan, based upon rapid 
expansion and upon the organisation of 30,000 societies within a 
short period.’ 

Various explanations are suggested which account for this tem- 
porary halt in co-operative progress. The main reasons given may 
be summed up as lack of capital, internal shortcomings of the move- 
ment itself, over-centralisation, and, to a certain extent, political 
control. 

As regards capital, although the C.I.C. has received capital grants 
from the Government totalling Ch. $11 mililon, it is pointed out that 
in terms of actual purchasing power, the Ch. $5 million received in 
1941 is considerably less than the Ch. $2 million received during 
the first year of activity. Chinese authorities state, it is true, that 
the C.I.C.’s requests for additional capital have received sympathetic 
attention and that more capital will be made available, and this may 
somewhat ease the situation. The main difficulty, however, seems 
to be the hesitancy of the Chinese banks to extend credit to the in- 
dustrial co-operatives, a hesitancy which has yet to be overcome. 
This is of vital importance, since productive societies must neces- 
sarily depend on comparatively large amounts of loan capital. In 
addition to the lack of capital proper, it must be noted that lack of 
machinery, inadequacy of the supply of certain raw materials— 
sometimes due to the action of speculators—and poor transport 
facilities have created serious handicaps. 

Among the internal shortcomings, the most important are stated 
to be lack of sufficiently trained personnel, primitive and disparate 
methods of accounting, and ignorance or misunderstanding of co- 
operative principles among certain co-operative members. Some 
observers claim also that there is excessive centralisation and that 
most of the co-operative initiative comes from the top rather than 
from the bottom, where lies the usual source of strength of anv 
popular movement. 

This centralisation, on the one hand, and the financial depend- 
ence of the C.I.C. on the Government, on the other hand, seem to 
have led in some quarters to a suggestion that the C.I.C. should he 
incorporated with China’s national administration. The leaders of 
the C.I.C. have, nevertheless, been successful in preserving that in- 
stitutional independence without which no sound co-operative pro- 
gress could be achieved. They have also had to fight the alleged 
tendency in certain other official groups to consider the co-operative 





*Cf. “Chinese Industrial Co-operatives Marking Time”, in Far Eastern 
Survey, 22 Sept. 1941. 
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movement as primarily a method of meeting the refugee and sur- 
plus labour problems and only secondarily as a means of producing 
goods and introducing economic and social reforms. 

It might be pointed out that there exists a certain interdependence 
between the external unfavourable conditions and the internal short- 
comings, and that the removal of the one handicap would obviously 
serve to relieve the other. But whatever steps the solution of the 
immediate difficulties may require, there is no doubt in the minds 
of the leaders that the remedy for the internal shortcomings of the 
movement lies primarily in education. Educational effort, on the 
other hand, requires time and patience, and it is quite probable 
that the apparent halt in the quantitative growth of the movement 
will lead to some readaptation, in which emphasis will be placed 
upon the sound conduct of regular co-operative business rather than 
upon expansion. 











INDUSTRIAL AND LABOUR 
INFORMATION 


INTERNATIONAL LABOUR ORGANISATION 


Tur CONFERENCE OF THE INTERNATIONAL LABOUR ORGANISATION 


The Conference of the International Labour Organisation 
opened in New York on 27 October 1941 and was attended by 211 
persons delegated from 35 countries. Miss Frances Perkins, United 
States Secretary of Labor, was elected President. The Conference 
closed on 6 November 1941, the final sitting being held at the White 
House in Washington. 

A full account of the proceedings of the Conference will be given 
in the next issue of the Review. 


ECONOMIC CONDITIONS 


THE REGULATION OF Economic ACTIVITY IN YUGOSLAVIA 


An Order issued by the German Military Commander for the 
territory of Serbia on 12 May 1941 provided that all undertakings 
which before the war did not employ more than 20 workers should 
at once resume operations, no special permit being necessary for 
the purpose. Before other undertakings resumed or continued their 
activities they must obtain a permit from the Military Command 
by making an application to the chamber of industry, commerce, or 
handicrafts or the central industrial corporations office concerned. 


The Order also prohibits the utilisation of a number of materials listed 
in an appended schedule. The stocks of these materials must be declared and 
registered and cannot be disposed of without a permit from the Military Com- 
mander. 

The Military Commander will appoint commissioners to manage under- 
takings lacking a responsible management.’ 





1Cf. International Labour Review, Vol. XLIV, No. 3, Sept. 1941, p. 299. 


2 Verordnungsblatt des Militérbefehlshabers in Serbien (Belgrade), 16 May 1941, p 
40. 
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SOCIAL POLICY 


WARTIME STABILISATION OF WAGES IN CANADA 


The Canadian regulations providing for a wartime cost-of-living 
bonus laid down in the Order in Council of 16 December 1940, as 
amended by Order in Council of 27 June 19411, have been replaced 
by a new Order in Council dated 25 October 1941, which not only 
modifies in many respects the principles involved in the earlier 
Orders but also provides for the establishment of a National War 
Labour Board and regional war labour boards to interpret the new 
regulations and supervise their application. The Order forms part 
of a comprehensive plan of price and wage stabilisation designed to 
halt inflationary tendencies. The regulations concerned with the 
stabilisation of prices, which form the subject of a separate Order, 
set a ceiling on all prices and charges for a wide range of goods and 
services at the maximum levels reached in the four-week period 
from 15 September to 11 October 1941.? 


Scope of the New Order. 


The new regulations, aimed at stabilising wages, are applicable to any 
employer, that is to any person, firm or corporation employing 50 or more per- 
sons (if engaged in building or other construction work, 10 or more persons) or 
subject to the provisions of the Industrial Disputes Investigation Act respecting 
the appointment of special conciliation boards for the adjustment of disputes in 
the mining industry, railway undertakings, public utilities, and war industries.* 
They do not apply to any department or agency of the Government of Canada 
except insofar as an Order in Council of 26 August 1941 made bonus provisions 
applicable to federal civil employees. Similarly, they do not apply to any 
department or agency of any provincial Government or any municipality or to 
any employer engaged in agriculture, horticulture, fishing, hunting or trapping, 
or to any hospital or religious, charitable or educational institution or associa- 
tion operated on a non-profit basis. 


Method of Stabilisation. 


Henceforth no employer may increase the basic wage rates paid by him 
at the date the Order came into force unless he first obtains the written author- 
isation of the National War Labour Board. If the Board finds that the basic 
scale of wages is low in comparison with the rates generally prevailing for the 
same or substantially similar occupations in the locality or in a locality which 
in the opinion of the Board is comparable, it may prescribe such increased 
wage rates as it finds fair and reasonable. On the other hand, if the Board, 
by the same process of comparison, finds that the basic wage rates are high, 
it may not reduce such rates but it may order that the cost-of-living bonus 
shall be deferred for such period or adjusted to such amount as it finds fair 
and reasonable. Otherwise every employer is required to pay to all his employees, 
other than those occupying positions above the rank of foreman or comparable 
ranks, a wartime cost-of-living bonus based on the increase in the cost of 
living as measured by the cost-of-living index established by the Dominion 
Bureau of Statistics. 

The bonus will be payable only with respect to employment at basic wage 
rates, not including overtime, It will be calculated as follows: For each rise 
of one point in the cost-of-living index, the amount of the bonus or the increase 
in the amount of the bonus, as the case may be, and for each fall of one point 
in the index, the decrease in the amount of the bonus, shall be: 





1Cf. International Labour Review, Vol. XLIV, No. 3, Sept. 1941, p. 308. 
2 Maximum Prices Regulations, P.C. 8527, 1 Nov. 1941. 
% Cf. Industrial and Labour Information, Vol. LXXIII, No. 7, 12 Feb. 1940, p. 147 
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(1) 25 cents per week for all adult male employees, and for all other 
employees employed at basic wage rates of $25.00 or more per week; 


(2) One per cent. of their basic weekly wage rates for male employees 
under 21 years of age and female workers employed at basic wage 
rates of less than $25.00 per week. 


The amount of the bonus will be redetermined every three months on the 
basis of the change in the cost of living shown by the cost-of-living index for 
the immediately preceding month as compared with the cost-of-living index 
on which the last change in the amount of the bonus was based. 

It is provided that any employer may apply to the National Board for 
exemption from the payment in whole or in part of the said bonus, and if 
it is shown to the satisfaction of the Board that such employer is financially 
unable to pay the required bonus, the Board may authorise the partial payment 
or even the non-payment of the bonus, subject to such conditions as it may 
deem fit to impose. 


The National War Labour Board. 


The National War Labour Board is to be composed of a Chairman and 
four or more members representing employers, and four or more members 
representing employees. The Chairman will be appointed by the Governor in 
Council; the members of the Board will also be appointed by the Governor 
in Council on the recommendation of the Minister of Labour, after consultation 
with the National Labour Supply Council. 

The National Board is to have its head office at Ottawa. A majority 
of the members constitute a quorum. An executive committee will be set up, 
consisting of the Chairman and two other members to be selected by the 
National Board, to exercise such powers as may be conferred upon it. The 
members of this executive committee are to be paid salaries; the members 
of the National Board who are not members of the executive committee will 
receive a daily allowance and an allowance for expenses. 

The National Board is responsible not only for the administration of the 
new Order in Council, but also for that of the Order in Council P.C. 7679, 
of 4 October 1941, relating to the payment of minimum wages by contractors 
and subcontractors engaged in the manufacture of supplies for the Government 
of Canada, and of the Fair Wages and Hours of Labour Act, 1935, for the 
supervision of the regional war labour boards, and for such other duties as 
may be imposed upon it by the Governor in Council or by the Minister of 
Labour. 

The National Board will have all the power and authority of a Commis- 
sioner with regard to the summoning of witnesses, the production of evidence, 
and so on. The Chairman or any member of the Board may administer oaths. 
‘the Board may also make such by-laws as may be necessary for the effective 
discharge of its duties. 


Regional War Labour Boards. 


Five regional war labour boards are to be set up, each consisting of a chair- 
man, two or more representatives of employers, and two or more representa- 
tives of employees. The chairman of each regional board will be a provincial 
Minister of Labour, and the members representing employers and employees 
will be appointed by the Governor in Council on the recommendation of the 
Dominion Minister of Labour after consultation with the National Labour 
Supply Council and the Ministers of Labour of the provinces concerned. A 
majority of the members will constitute a quorum. The members will receive 
a daily allowance and an allowance for expenses. 

The regional boards will be charged with such duties and responsibilities 
as may be assigned to them by the National Board. They will have all the 
powers of a Commissioner to make enquiries, and the chairman or any of the 
members may administer oaths. The chairman of each regional board is author- 
ised to designate a person to be vice-chairman and to preside over the board in 
his absence. 
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Penal Provision. 


While the decisions of the National Board with regard to the application 
of the new regulations are final, only the regular courts of law may impose 
a fine, which may not be less than $100 or more than $5000. on an employer 
or his agent who employs any person upon terms involving a violation of any 
provision of the new Order in Council, or fails to observe any of the provi- 
sions thereof or to comply with any order of the National Board or of a 
regional board.’ 


WacGE Po.icy AND Price CONTROL IN INDIA 


As a result of the war the cost of living has risen in industrial 
centres in India and this has led to demands for an increase in wages. 
Steps have been taken by the Central and provincial Governments 
and public utilities for the payment of a cost-of-living bonus t» 
supplement the wages of salaried employees and other workers in 
their employment, and similar measures have also been adopted in 
some of the principal industries. Particulars are given below of some 
of these measures and of Government action to control prices. 


Industrial Workers. 


While in industry as a rule a bonus is paid, which varies with the cost 
of living and the amount of which is fixed from time to time, in some cases 
an attempt has been made — not always with success, it seems — to establish 
shops on the factory premises at which food grains and other essential commo- 
dities may be obtained by the workers at cost price. Such shops were run 
for the textile operatives at Ahmedabad, at first by the Mill-Owners’ Associa- 
tion, and later by a joint committee of that Association and the Labour Asso- 
ciation, but they have since been closed down on the ground that the loss 
involved was excessive, and the matter has been referred to the Industrial 
Court for decision as to further action.? In the State of Baroda, on the other 
hand, under the terms of an award given by an arbitrator appointed by the 
Government to deal with a dispute in the textile mills in the capital arising out 
of a demand of the workers for a cost-of-living bonus, each mill was required 
to open a shop on the premises at which the necessaries of life, including cloth 
manufactured at the mill, might be bought at cost price; the establishment 
charges and such other incidental expenditure as loss owing to the shortage 
of the weight of the goods delivered, etc., were to be borne by the mill concerned, 
pending further investigations at a subsequent date concerning the improve- 
ment in the position of the mill industry.* 

In other places, however, a sliding scale has been adopted for the cost- 
of-living bonus, or provision has been made for periodical revision of the rates. 
The cost-of-living bonus in some of the principal industries* varied in 1939 from 
6.25 per cent. to 12.50 per cent. of the wages, the average number of operatives 
employed during 1939 in the factories covered by the Factories Act, 1934, ie., 
in British India alone) being 1.751,137.5 

The payment of a cost-of-living bonus and the actual rate of the bonus 
were often decided upon as a result of negotiations between the employers 
and workers, or in accordance with the award of an arbitrator appointed by 
the Government. In Indore State, the Prime Minister, who acted as the sole 
arbitrator in a dispute relating to wages in the mills in Indore City, decided 


1 The Canada Gazette, Vol. LXXV, No. 18, 1 Nov. 1941, p. 1398. 

2 The Times of India (Bombay), 6 Mar. 1941. 

3 The Hindu (Madras), 29 Jan. 1941. 

4Cf. Statistics of Factories subject to the Factories Act, 1934, for the Year ending 
December 31st, 1939 

© When the working hours were increased with the outbreak of war in the jute 
mill industry in Bengal, the wages were also proportionately increased and, in addition, 
a 10 per cent. increase on the average earnings was generally allowed to all jute mill 
workers. 
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in favour of the payment, as from 1 November 1939, of a cost-of-living bonus in 
certain mills, and laid down for the others that the basic rates of wages should 
be raised and that the cuts imposed in 1936 should be wholly or partially restored. 
He also directed that the bonus should be paid from the date of the award 
to all operatives receiving a monthly wage of 25 rupees or less.” 

The Tata Iron and Steel Company agreed that all employees at Jamshedpur 
receiving not more than 75 rupees a month in wages or salaries, inclusive of 
allowances, should be paid a temporary bonus for the duration of the war at 
a flat rate of 2% rupees a month, or its equivalent in daily wages, from 1 
August 1940, provided, however, that the cost-of-living index published by the 
local government did not fall below a specified level and that the basic scale 
of wages was not revised.* This rate was not acceptable to the workers’ 
union and, as a result of action taken by a board of conciliation appointed by 
the Bihar Government, different rates, varying with earnings, were adopted 
(2% rupees a month for employees receiving 50 rupees or less; 3 rupees for 
employees receiving 50-75 rupees; 3% rupees for employees receiving 75-100 
rupees; and 4 rupees for employees receiving 100-125 rupees) .* 


Railway Workers. 


Following an application made by the Railwaymen’s Federation to the 
Government of India for the appointment of a board of conciliation under 
the provisions of the Trade Disputes Act, 1939, in order to deal with the 
demand of the Federation that, the cost of living having gone up, wages 
should be increased, a Court of Enquiry was appointed in August 1940 for 
the purpose of ascertaining the facts. The Government was unable, however, 
to accept the conclusions of the Court in their entirety and decided that the 
matter should be further pursued by negotiations between the Railway Board 
and the Railwaymen’s Federation. Eventually certain. scales were agreed 
upon: in Bombay and Calcutta, including suburbs, 3 rupees a month for 
workers receiving 60 rupees or less; in selected industrial areas, t.e., towns of 
over 100,000 inhabitants according to the 1931 census, 2%4 rupees for workers 
receiving 50 rupees or less; in other areas, 2 rupees for workers receiving 
30 rupees or less. According to the annual report on the working of the 
Regulations governing hours of employment on the Indian Railways during 
the year 1939-40, railway workers covered by the Regulations numbered 
505,314 on 31 March 1939. 


The Bombay Port Trust. 


The Bombay Port Trust has also adopted a scheme for the payment, as 
from September 1940, of a cost-of-living bonus to its employees at the same 
rate as those for railway workers, mentioned above. The total number 
of employees to benefit by the scheme is estimated at 6,650.° 


Central and Provincial Government Employees. 


In addition, measures have been adopted by various provincia) Govern- 
ments (Sind, Assam, Bihar, Bombay, the North-West Frontier Province, 
Madras, the Central Provinces, Orissa) to supplement the salaries of their 
lower grade staff, and the Central Government has also taken steps to grant 
a similar cost-of-living bonus to staffs of comparable grades in its employment 





1The Statesman (Calcutta), 25 June 1940. 

2 The Tisco Review (Jamshedpur), Oct. 1940. 

3 The Bihar Gazette, Part 11, 8 Jan. 1941, pp. 1-3. 
, - a Note issued on 8 Aug. 1940 by the Department of Labour, Government 
of India. 

5 The Hindu (Madras), 22 Mar. 1941. 

® EMPLOYERS’ FEDERATION OF Inp1A: Industrial Bulletin, No. 322, 21 Apr. 1941. 

Proposals were also reported to be under consideration for supplying employees of 
the Calcutta Corporation on salaries not exceeding 30 rupees a month with essential 
foodstuffs at pre-war rates, by special arrangement with the Corporation authorities 
(The Amrita Bazar Patrika, Calcutta, 11 July 1940). 
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in the provinces (Bengal, the Punjab, Orissa, North-West Frontier Province, 
Bihar, Sind). In one province—Bengal—alone, the staff affected by this 
grant is estimated at 66,000." 

In Bengal, for instance, the rate is one rupee a month for all persons 
drawing 30 rupees or less, payable on the issue of a special order by the 
Government. The issuance of the Order is conditional on the price of rice 
in Calcutta moving up to a specified limit, and the position is to be reviewed 
every month once the grant has become payable. The order will apply to 
all persons who are in the whole-time employment of the Government, whether 
in a permanent or temporary capacity, or are paid at piece rates. The house 
rent allowance is not to be taken into account in calculating the monthly 
wage or salary, and persons on leave, other than extraordinary leave, will 
also be eligible for the bonus.” 


Measures for the Control of Prices. 


Some reference may be made in this connection to the situation in respect 
of commodity prices following the outbreak of war and the steps taken to 
deal with it. In September 1939 the Government of India received repre- 
sentations from many parts of the country, including certain provincial Govern- 
ments, about the abrupt rise in prices that had occurred. It decided to 
empower the provincial Governments to fix the prices of necessities and, in 
particular, of medical supplies, foodstuffs, salt, kerosene, and the cheaper 
qualities of cotton cloth. In delegating this power the condition was laid 
down that the minimum price of each commodity should not be faxed at more 
than 10 per cent. above that obtaining on 1 September 1939. 

Subsequently, two price control conferences were held in Delhi, with 
the Member for Commerce of the Viceroy’s Executive Council in the chair, 
one in 1939 and the other in 1940. At the first conference the conclusion was 
reached that, having regard to the interests of the producers, it was undesirable 
to control the tendency for the prices of agricultural products to rise. In 
the interval between the two conferences, in the beginning of December 1939, 
however, there was a widespread demand for price control consequent upon 
the sharp rise in prices. In many parts of the country steps in that direction 
were actually taken by district officers. But such unco-ordinated action on 
the part of provincial Governments and district officers let to dislocation of 
markets. Then came a drop bringing down the prices of wheat and of such 
commodities as jute and cotton to low levels. 

In view of these rapid variations in the conditions, at the second conference 
the essential principle was reiterated that agricultural prices should as far 
as possible be left uncontrolled until a fair level was reached. Two kinds 
of control were found to be necessary, one at the primary stage or the whole- 
sale markets, and the second at the distributive or retail stage. It was agreed 
that action for dealing with wholesale markets could not be taken by any 
single province, but should be left to the central authorities. In so far as the 
provinces were concerned, it was considered desirable that, where price control 
on any large scale was necessary, a controller of prices should be appointed, 
together with an advisory board, composed of representatives of the various 
interests concerned—producers, commercial bodies, trading communities, con- 
sumers, etc. The appointment of two price advisory officers was also sub- 
sequently decided upon, one at Bombay and the other at Calcutta, mainly to 
study the nature and operations of forward markets in jute and in cotton, 
in order to provide the necessary information to enable the Government of 
India, in consultation with the provincial Governments, to take suitable action. 

An announcement was made by the Government of India in May 1940 
that, in consequence of the views expressed by the provincial Governments, it 
had decided that for the time being no further conferences for dealing with 
price control should be convened.* 





1Communication to the I.L.O. 
a eiation No. 1635 F. of 8 July 1940. The Calcutta Gazette, Part I, 11 July 1940, 
p. 1892. 
3 Indian Information (New Delhi), 15 Dec. 1940. 
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The Calcutta index number for wholesale prices (July 1914=100), which 
had stood at 101 in June 1939, rose to 137 in December of that year, but 
dropped to 114 in June 1940. There has been a steady upward trend since 
then, and after rising to 122 in November 1940, and between 119 and 121 
during the next three months, it again assumed an upward trend, reaching 
138 in June 1941.7 


Metuops oF SECURING MAXIMUM OuTPUT IN GREAT BRITAIN 


RECOMMENDATIONS OF SELECT COMMITTEE 


The 21st Report of the British Select Committee on National 
Expenditure deals with the problem of the best use of labour in 
the war industries in order to secure the maximum output of 
munitions. It is based on evidence supplied by the various Govern- 
ment departments concerned, the Industrial Health Research Board, 
and non-official bodies interested in the study of labour problems. 
The subcommittees which conducted the enquiry also heard the 
views of employers and trade union officials in various parts of the 
country, and visited a number of factories. 

While discounting exaggerated statements, the Report proceeds 
from the admission that, generally speaking, “the average output 
per worker is considerably lower than it could be”. Further, though 
the difficulties of switching over from a peace-time to a wartime 
economy are recognised, it declares that “the necessary transition 
is taking place too slowly and that more vigorous and far-reaching 
measures are now imperative.” 


Responsibility of Government Departments. 


; Several paragraphs of the Report are devoted to a discussion of the ways 
in which the Government departments might contribute to an improvement 
of the situation. 


In normal times, it points out, the responsibility for organisation 
within the factories working for departments is left to the management. 
The department is merely concerned that the contractor should deliver 
the goods at the agreed price and time. The supply of labour gives no 
anxiety and the incentives of competition and profit ensure that the best use 
is made of it. In wartime, however, labour is in short supply, contracts 
are not always on a fixed price basis, and the normal financial incentives 
to efficiency are absent. To ensure the maximum national output, Govern- 
ment departments concerned must assume a large measure of direct 
responsibility. They must take firm steps to make certain that the 
national resources of labour and materials are used to the best advantage. 


The Report declares, however, that the importance of securing the greatest 
output from the labour force in the war industries, as distinct from the problem 
of increasing the size of the force, has been given far too little attention by 
the departments concerned. None of the departments relates its activities 
specifically to the output of labour. Departments do not possess accurate 
records of output per worker. Even the records (of total time lost by 
absence from work) which are kept are not always kept on a comparable 
basis. Moreover, very little use seems to be made of these records, perhaps 
because they are so inadequate. No systematic scrutiny is made of the returns 
by the labour sections of the production departments, nor are the causes of 
differences in the amount of lost time regularly investigated. “Had this been 





1 Reserve Bank oF INnp1A: Reports of the Central Board of Directors for the half 
year ended 30th June 1940 and the year ended 30th June 1941. 
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done, not only would the departments have been able to take action upon each 
case, but in the course of time they would have obtained a wide knowledge of 
the main causes of lost time which operate generally, and upon this experience 
they would have been able to base sound administrative policies to remove 
the causes.” 


Need for Scientific Study. 


Moreover, as the Report points out, the amount of time lost by work- 
people bears a very imperfect relation to output. To enable the efficiency of 
labour to be properly assessed, it is essential that the departments should 
where possible obtain a direct measure of the rate of output per worker. But 
“there are many problems, affecting the best use of labour, which cannot be 
solved without scientific study. The number of working hours per week 
which gives the best output in any particular kind of industry is one of the 
most important of these.” 

While acknowledging that it may be difficult for managements or depart- 
ments to undertake such scientific investigation, particularly in time of war, 
the Report notes that the Industrial Health Research Board, a scientific body 
forming part of the organisation of the Medical Research Council and main- 
tained out of public funds, exists for precisely this purpose. The Board’s 
terms of reference are to promote a better knowledge of methods and conditions 
of work in relation to the human body, having regard both to the preservation 
of health and to industrial efficiency. Set up as a direct outcome of the Health 
of Munition Workers Committee in the last war, it has in the course of the 
last twenty years acquired a large amount of experience in the conduct of 
enquiries of this kind. Although a few specific enquiries into industrial prob- 
lems arising out of the war have been referred to the Board, it was not until 
June of last year that it entered upon an enquiry into the larger problems of 
output and in particular the effect of long hours of work. But owing to the 
difficulties put in its way, this investigation was not as comprehensive as it 
could be, and relates only to a limited range of the war industries. The Report 
considers that this state of affairs should not be allowed to continue, and that 
the Board’s rightful status as the proper body for research into industrial 
health should be recognised. It should work in the closest co-operation with 
the production departments and should be in a position to advise them upon 
all matters within its proper sphere. It should have every opportunity to carry 
out investigations on a scale wide enough to cover the main problems of in- 
dustrial health and efficiency in war, and for this purpose it needs a larger 
staff. Only thus can it make its proper contribution to the efficiency of 
the industrial machine. 


Examination of Specific Factors Impeding Output. 


The Report reviews the various specific factors which are impeding output 
under the following headings: 


Hours of work. The Report states that although hours have generally 
been reduced from the dangerously high levels reached in the middle of 1940 
there are at the present time establishments where, notwithstanding the warn- 
ings of the Ministry of Labour’, of the Industrial Health Research Board, 
and of the Select Committee on National Expenditure itself, a normal working 
week above 60 hours is still in force; and Government departments, “though 
aware of the danger and willing to offer advice to managements, so far from 
enforcing the (Ministry of Labour’s) recommendation, actually urged firms 
to work long hours.” 

The Report insists strongly on the responsibility incumbent upon Govern- 
ment departments in this matter. 


In normal times, it observes, managements and industrial organisations 
should be free to fix hours of labour as experience and competition may 
dictate. In wartime, in the case of such industries as are engaged almost 





1Cf. International Labour Review, Vol. XLII. Nos. 4-5, Oct.-Nov. 1940, p. 268. 
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entirely on work for the Government, the conditions essential to obtaining 
the best output should be determined by the Government department 
concerned after consultation with employers and employed. Because of 
the higher rate paid for overtime, a reduction in hours of overtime may 
be unpopular, and employers who seek to follow the advice of Govern- 
ment departments to shorten hours may be placed in a difficult position. 
Departments should therefore take the responsibility of deciding the maxi- 
mum number of hours to be worked in the interest of production and give 
definite instructions to contractors accordingly. 


As to the specific limits that should be fixed, the Report suggests that 
one of the first subjects for enquiry by the strengthened Industrial Health 
Research Board should be to discover the best length of working week for a 
wide range of different kinds of work, and that such an enquiry should have 
in view the working week which will give the best continuous output over a long 
period. “The ideal working week from the point of view of output must vary 
considerably between industry and industry, between process and process, and 
between men, women, and juvenile workers.” 

It is recommended that workpeople should have one day’s rest in seven. 
Factories, on the other hand, should wherever possible be kept working seven 
days a week, and negotiations should be conducted with trade unions to make 
arrangements whereby a six-day week for the workpeople may be fitted into 
a seven-day week for the factory. 

A much more urgent question than that of the workers’ weekly rest is 
“to secure that on the other six days of the week factories and plants are 
employed for as much of the 24 hours as possible. At the present time only 
a minority of factories are working 24 hours a day for the reason that a 
sufficient labour force has not yet been recruited and trained.” The authors 
of the Report “fully realise that air raids may considerably add to the difficul- 
ties normally attendant upon night work. They believe, however, that if 
everything is done that can be done to improve the conditions of night work, 
the workpeople of the country will willingly accept as a wartime measure 
the sacrifices which are involved.” 


Wages. The authors of the Report specifically disassociate themselves 
from the view that, so far as the great majority of workers are concerned, 
“when people earn wages greatly higher than those to which they are ac- 
customed, the wage incentive ceases to be effective’. They consider, however, 
that : 


In so far as high wages are the result of bad rate fixing, it is undeni- 
able that they operate to cause loss of output ... The obvious remedy 
is better rate fixing, but there is a difficulty here. The appeals for in- 
creased output last May depended for their effectiveness to a large extent 
on the guarantee that rates would not be cut. On the other hand, it is 
clearly wrong to stabilise rates permanently. In certain. kinds of industry, 
and in particular the aircraft industry, complete changes in the production 
type occur. After such a change the rate of output will at first be low; 
when the workers have gained more experience and the technique has im- 
proved, the rate of output of which they are capable is much higher and 
it is fair that piece rates should be reduced . . . To demonstrate that such 
reductions are fair and reasonable and should still enable the worker to 
earn a good bonus, the job rate-fixed might be done by a foreman or by 
the rate-fixer himself. Such an example should prove that it can be 
done well within the time allowed, and by a worker of average physique 
and skill. 


Management. The Report records that “management is one of the most 
important factors affecting output. The evidence shows that idling is fre- 
quently due to bad management or want of supervision. The pace and 
general spirit of a factory come from the top and the importance of setting 
a good example in energy, punctuality and enthusiasm need not to be stressed.” 


Some of the worst cases of idling are found at factories where the 
contract is on the basis of cost plus a percentage. This fact further con- 
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firms the condemnations of this form of contract which have been made 
on several occasions in the Reports of the Select Committee ... All 
large firms should have a central personnel department. Wide publicity 
should be given to the training courses for personnel managers and welfare 
supervisors organised by the Ministry of Labour, and employers should 
be encouraged to take advantage of the scheme... The courses of 
evening lectures in foremanship which are being organised by the Ministry 
of = should be made widely known among employers and work- 
people 


Discipline. On this subject the Report states that: “the principal object 
of the Essential Work (General Provisions) Order' was to prevent unnecessary 
turnover of labour by taking away from the employer the right of dismissal 
except for serious misconduct and from the employee the right to leave without 
the permission of a national service officer.” Under an amendment to the Order 
an employer may now suspend a worker for reasons of a disciplinary character 
for not more than three days without pay. This provision “should be amended 
to make it clear that slackness is covered”. 

In the case where a persistent offender refuses to obey a “direction” issued 
by a national service officer after being reported by his employer for unsatis- 
factory work, the Minister may prosecute, and in a small number of cases 
he has done so. 


There are, however, certain difficulties about prosecution. Legal proof 
is necessary and the cases where this is possible are likely to be rare. 
Moreover, legal proceedings would still further lengthen the procedure by 
adding another stage. A more satisfactory method of dealing with many 
such cases . . . would be by de-reservation. This procedure would cover 
a very large number of cases since most of the absenteeism is among the 
younger men. These men were exempted solely because they were con- 
sidered more valuable in industry. The threat of de-reservation, involving 
subjection to military discipline and the change to service rates of pay, 
would in most cases be effective. Though no one would doubt the justice 
in time of war of proceeding with the utmost severity against the per- 
sistent offender, this method has the advantage in the case of the young 
offender that, instead of branding him as a criminal, it gives him the 
opportunity of acquiring the discipline needed to make him a satisfactory 
worker in later life. 


The provisions of the Essential Work Orders apply to “scheduled under- 
takings”. Pending a final decision in each case the Minister may provisionally 
schedule for three months at a time undertakings engaged on essential work. 
According to the Report, there are still a number of undertakings engaged 
on essential work which have not yet been scheduled, and it recommends that 
undertakings which are eligible should be provisionally scheduled without 
further delay. 


Transport. The Report records that “the cause of loss of output which 
received the widest support in the evidence received was the difficulties of 
transport”. A large proportion of the workers in the war industries have to 
travel far greater distances than is usual in normal times. The chief diffi- 
culties complained of are that services are inadequate, that workers have 
often to wait an hour and a half or more for a bus, that there is no shelter 
at the places where they have to wait, that when they do find a place on a bus 
they may have to stand (during a journey which may be anything up to two 
hours), ‘and finally that when, as is the case in some rural areas, services are 
operated by owners of one or two vehicles, breakdowns are frequent, repair 
facilities are inadequate, and there are no reserves which can be called upon. 
To these difficulties must be added those due to services not being run during 
air raids and to air-raid damage. It is maintained that “unless measures more 





1Cf. International Labour Review, Vol. XLIII, No. 5, May 1941, p. 573. 
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energetic than those at present contemplated by the Ministry of. War Transport 
are taken and taken rapidly, the conditions of last winter will recur”. The 
specific recommendations contained in the Report are as follows: 


(1) The Minister of War Transport should have power to regulate the 
times, frequency and routes of road passenger services in the interests of people 
engaged in essential work and to require services to continue to run during 
air raids. 

(2) As many road passenger vehicles should be completed and put into 
service before the winter as possible, and sufficient spare parts and adequafe 
facilities for maintenance should be provided. 

(3) Further numbers of buses now retained idle by the Ministry of 
Health as inter-hospital ambulances should be released. 

(4) Arrangements should be made to train drivers for small transport 
operators. 

(5) The Minister of Labour should be given power after consultation 
with the Ministry of War Transport and the production departments to require 
employers and workpeople in suitable areas to devise schemes of staggering 
of hours*, particularly as between factories in the same district and largely 
using the same communications. 

(6) Special passes should be issued to workpeople to give them priority 
on certain services. Greater use of existing train services should be further 
encouraged and wherever the difference in fares between rail and road trans- 
port operates so as unduly to over-load the latter, special service train fares 
should be reduced to the level of bus fares. 

(7) All departments should wherever necessary pay fares in excess of 
3s. a week to workpeople at any establishment engaged in Government work. 


Feeding. Under the Factories (Canteens) Order, 1940, ail factories en- 
gaged on munitions or work on behalf of the Crown and employing over 250 
workers may be directed by the Chief Inspector of Factories to provide a 
canteen. The Report records that at the end of February 1941 70 per cent. of 
the factories coming within the scope of the Order had canteens or were in 
course of providing them. In the case of 26 per cent., either a decision could 
not be made until it was known that the factory would continue in production 
under a concentration scheme, or the workpeople had decided that a canteen 
was unnecessary. Only 4 per cent. still awaited direction. Evidence was 
received, however, that in the case of factories employing not more than 250 
workers the provision of feeding facilities was very inadequate and that seat- 
ing accommodation was frequently absent. It is therefore recommended that 
the Factories (Canteens) Order, 1940, should be amended so as to require 
factories which are engaged mainly in work on behalf of the Crown, and have 
a sufficient number of workers to make the arrangements feasible and neces- 
sary, either to provide their own canteens or to make suitable alternative 
provision. In the case of small undertakings, some form of financial assistance 
may be necessary. 

Complaints were received about the service in existing canteens. The 
Report observes that the difficulties in question “would lead to much less 
complaint if the workpeople had some responsibility for the management of 
their own canteens”. 


Lighting. The Report points out that the Factory Inspectorate has laid 
down regulations for those factories in which long hours on shifts are being 
regularly worked. The standard set is equal to the best American practice 
and has been attained for between 70 and 80 per cent. of the workers employed 
in factories subject to the Regulations. It recommends that every effort 
should be made by the inspectors of factories, assisted where necessary by 
the officers of the production departments concerned, to expedite improvement. 


Incentives to output. The Report stresses the transcendent importance of 
the attitude of the worker to his work. 





1Cf. International Labour Review, Vol. XLIV, No. 4, Oct. 1941, p. 451. 
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Though all the difficulties of workers be removed and all the errors 
of management avoided, without the enthusiasm of the worker attention 
to these things avails little. The will to win is not in question. No 
nation was ever more united. It follows that attempts to stimulate output 
by mere appeals to patriotism are unnecessary and all witnesses agreed 
that the workpeople do not want rhetoric. The problem is to translate 
patriotism into output. Propaganda for this purpose must do two things. 
It must make people realise the urgency of the need for output on the 
one hand, and the importance of their individual contribution to supplying 
the need on the other . . . If workpeople are to be stimulated to further 
efforts it must be demonstrated to them that there is a real need for 
greater output. 


The Report states on the second of these two points that workers fre- 
quently do not realise the importance of their own work. For example, a girl 
threw up her work of dressing skins for airmen’s flying suits because, as 
she said, she wanted to work on “munitions”. In this case the basic wage 
was higher in the skin dressing than in the “munitions” work. Again, the 
worker may be engaged in making a small mechanical part the purpose of 
which he does not know or at any rate imperfectly understands. In both 
these cases “there is a use for some kind of educative publicity”. Further, 
“graphic records displayed in the shops would show the progress being made 
and the effects of obstacles to production. If it be true that this is an indus- 
trial war, outstanding merit and exceptional efforts under conditions of special 
difficulty should be rewarded on this as on other fronts. Prizes and distinctions 
should be awarded and publicity given in the press and on the wireless”. 

Publicity is also needed to remove misconceptions about income tax, seeing 
that there is a widespread belief among workpeople that as soon as they 
become liable to income tax they have to pay at the full rate of 10s. in the 
£1, and that “there is reason to believe that some workers deliberately restrict 
their earnings to avoid paying tax ... Similarly if it were explained how 
the excess profit tax prevents employers from profiteering, a possible source 
of demoralisation would be removed.”* 


RECENT LABouR LEGISLATION IN BritIsH AFRICA 


A number of legal measures have been reported recently from 
British African dependencies, affecting in various ways the organ- 
isation of employment and of industrial relations, particularly in 
time of war. 


Contract Employment in Tanganyika. 


East African workers are commonly employed under agreements for the 
performance of one or more “tickets” of 30 working days. It is provided that 
each ticket shall be completed within a certain period, usually 42 days; but 
this obligation is of a somewhat indefinite character, and generally there may 
be a presumption on the part of employer and worker that employment is of 
a semi-casual character. The loss in man-power, both to the employment and 
to African production, is probably considerable. In the Mandated Territory 
of Tanganyika an attempt is made to limit such loss by the Defence (Native 
Labour) (No. 2) Regulations, 1941, which were promulgated on 19 June 1941. 
The Regulations provide that the Governor may direct that any Native who 
is engaged under a contract of service in a prescribed occupation in a specified 
area shall perform not less than 30 days’ work in each complete period of 
42 days for which the contract is in existence. In such circumstances the 
employer will be required to provide work for the 30 days. 





1 House or Commons: Twenty-First Report from the Select Committee on National 
Expenditure, Session 1940-1941 (London, 6 Aug. 1941). 
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The Regulations also provide that Native authorities may issue orders 
requiring any Native to maintain the farm belonging to a Native who has been 
removed in pursuance of the provisions of the Compulsory Service Ordinance, 
1940.* 


Industrial Disputes in West Africa. 


In the Gold Coast and Nigeria, Trades Disputes (Arbitration and Inquiry) 
Ordinances have been adopted to provide for the establishment of arbitration 
tribunals and boards of enquiry with a view to settling industrial disputes. 
Where a dispute exists or is apprehended, the Governor may with the consent 
of both parties refer the matter to an arbitration tribunal, constituted of a 
sole arbitrator, an arbitrator assisted by assessors nominated by or on behalf 
of the employers and workers concerned, or one or more arbitrators nominated 
by or on behalf of the employers and workers under an independent chairman. 
Where a dispute exists or is apprehended, whether or not it has been reported 
to the Governor by a party to the dispute, the Governor may appoint a board 
of enquiry, consisting of nominees of the Governor. Such a board may also 
be appointed to examine any matter connected with economic or industrial 
conditions.” 

The Nigerian Industrial Arbitration Regulations, 1941, dated 26 May 
1941, prohibit lockouts and strikes without previous report to the Governor. On 
receipt of the report of an industrial dispute, the Governor may take steps to 
reach a settlement by mutual agreement and, if a settlement is not reached, 
may direct that the dispute be referred to arbitration under the Trades Disputes 
(Arbitration and Inquiry) Ordinance.* 

In the Gold Coast, by the Defence (Settlement of Labour Disputes) Order, 
1941, dated 14 July 1941 a similar procedure is established. In this case, 
however, the tribunal, to consist of three members, one being chosen to repre- 
sent employers and one to represent workers, is created by the Order itself 
as a final procedure if other steps have not resulted in a prompt settlement of 
the dispute.‘ 


Workmen's Compensation in West Africa. 


The introduction of workmen’s compensation legislation in British West 
Africa has been completed by the enactment of the Nigerian Workmen’s Com- 
pensation Ordinance No. 51 of 1941. This Ordinance provides for the payment 
of compensation for accidents in the employments to be enumerated later by 
Order, on the lines of previous West African legislation. It is not to come 
into force until 1 January 1942.5 

The Gambia Ordinance, previously mentioned in these pages, is to come 
into force on 1 January 1942.° 


Control of Employment in Northern Rhodesia. 


The Government of Northern Rhodesia has decided to follow the proce- 
dure adopted in the United Kingdom and to assume control of employment in 
essential industries. The Emergency Powers (Control of Employment) Regula- 
tions, 1941, dated 3 July 1941, empower the Governor both to order individuals 
to engage in work necessary or expedient for the efficient prosecution of the 
war and to require employers in essential industries not to dispense with the 
services of any individual without approval from the competent authority. An 
Order under the Regulations, issued on the same date, schedules the railways, 
the chief mines, and the chief sawmills of the country as undertakings which 
may not terminate, except for serious misconduct, the employment of any 
British subject without the permission of the Governor, and which no British 
subject may leave without such permission.’ 


1 Tanganyika Territory Gazette, 27 June 1941. 

2 Gold Coast Ordinance No. 20 of 1941; Nigeria Ordinance No. 32 of 1941. 

3 Nigeria Gazette, 29 May 1941. 

‘Gold Coast Gazette, 19 July 1941. 

5 Nigeria Gazette, 29 May 1941. 

® Gambia Government Gazette, 14 June 1941. Cf. International Labour Review, 
Vol. XLIII, No. 3, Mar. 1941, p. 305 

7 Northern Rhodesia Government Gazette, 4 July 1941. 
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Protection of Employment in Bechuanaland. 


The Bechuanaland Protectorate Defence (Amendment) Regulations, 1941, 
dated 16 June 1941, provide that if any person who is in any employment has 
with Government approval. been accepted for military service, his employer 
shall grant him leave of absence and shall, except with just cause shown to 
the satisfaction of a Government ‘officer, reinstate him on the conclusion of 
military service. Further, no employer who has thus reinstated an employee 
may without just cause dismiss the employee within a period of twelve months 
from the date of reinstatement. Contravention of the provisions by an em- 
ployer may entail the penalty of a fine of £200 or one year’s imprisonment or 
both. 


PENALTIES FOR BREACHES OF LABOUR LEGISLATION IN FRANCE 


An Act dated 2 July 1941 amends the French provisions con- 
cerning penalties for breaches of the provisions of labour legislation. 


The report on the Act submitted to the Head of the State explains that 
the penalties laid down with a view to preventing breaches of the provisions 
of labour law are often ineffective owing to the slowness of the procedure or 
the lack of proportion between the offence and the penalty. Some offences 
are prosecuted before a correctional court, whereas others, of a more serious 
character, are judged by an ordinary police court. Offences tried by the 
correctional courts are in fact punished with less rapidity owing to the slowness 
of proceedings before such courts, and with less severity owing to an excessive 
application of suspended sentences. 

Further, certain laws fix a maximum in respect of the aggregate penalties 
to be inflicted for a number of offences judged together. The result is that 
only undertakings employing a large number of workers benefit by the applica- 
tion of this maximum, the penalties inflicted upon such undertakings being 
proportionately lower than those applicable to smaller establishments. 

The New Act accordingly contains the following provisions: 


(1) Maximum aggregate penalties in the case of a number of offences 


judged together are abolished. 

(2) In order to accelerate proceedings, offences punishable by correctional 
penalties are referred to ordinary police courts. 

(3) Employers convicted more than once of the same offence or convicted 
several times in the course of a single year are prohibited from holding 
a managerial position or responsible office in an occupational organisation. 
(4) Section 463 of the Penal Code, concerning extenuating circumstances, 
is not to be applied in the case of the convictions in question, the object 
being to prevent the fixing of the amount of. the fine for each orp of 
offences at less than the prescribed minimum.’ 


Tue New System or OccuPATIONAL ORGANISATION IN BULGARIA 


A Bulgarian Act of 1 July 1941 has repealed the earlier legis- 
lation on trade unions® and established the system of occupational 
organisation on fresh bases. For this purpose occupations are 
grouped under the six main headings of agriculture, intellectual 
and manual employment, handicrafts, industry, commerce, and cre- 
dit and insurance. 


The principal duties of an occupational organisation are to educate its mem- 
bers in a national spirit, submit to the Government proposals for educational 





1 Official Gazette of the High Commissioner for Basutoland, the Bechuanaland Pro- 
tectorate and Swaziland, 20 June 1941. 

2 Journal officiel, 20 July 1941, p. 3046. 

3 Cf. Industrial and Labour Information, Vol. LII, No. 2, 8 Oct. 1934, p. 40; Vol. 
LIII, No. 6, 11 Feb. 1935, p. 180; Vol. LIV, No. 1, Apr. 1935, p. 45 and No. 3, 15 
Apr. 1935, p. 122. 
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and social reform, designate representatives of the occupation for public insti- 
tutions, and act as a Government agency for the application of economic and 
social policy. 

In each occupational group only one national confederation may be formed ; 
similarly, there may be only one association for the group in each district, and 
one in each locality. Provision is made for six national confederations, namely : 
(1) the Agriculturists’ Confederation; (2) the Workers’ Confederation; (3) 
the Handicrafts Confederation; (4) the Manufacturers’ Confederation; (5) the 
Traders’ Confederation; (6) the Confederation of Credit and Insurance Insti- 
tutions. 

Each occupational organisation will be governed by a committee elected 
by the general meeting of members. It will be financed, not only out of 
voluntary contributions paid by members, but out of contributions which will 
be compulsory for all persons belonging to the occupation concerned. The rate 
of the compulsory contribution for the workers will be from one to three 
days’ pay. 

The system of occupational organisation as a whole will be under the 
direct supervision of the Government, exercised through a Directorate of 
Occupations, which will be subordinate to the President of the Council of 
Ministers. This Directorate will comprise a central board, departmental 
inspectorates, and supervisors attached to the Confederations and their affiliated 
organisation. An advisory council will be attached to the Directorate and will 
give its opinion on any questions referred to it by the Ministry; the chairman 
of this Council will be the Director of Occupations. Both the Director and 
the staff will be appointed by the President of the Council of Ministers. 

A recreation organisation, known as Work and Joy, is to be attached to 
the Directorate.’ 


INDUSTRIAL RELATIONS 


Computsory ARBITRATION IN BOMBAY 


The Bombay Industrial Disputes (Amendment) Act, 1941, which 
provides for compulsory arbitration of industrial disputes, came into 
force on 14 June 1941. The new Act has been extended to the whole 
of the Province of Bombay and has been applied, in the first in- 
stance, to cotton, silk, and woollen goods manufacturing concerns 
using power and employing 20 or more workers. 


The Bombay Industrial Disputes Act, 1938, had provided for the settlement 
of industrial disputes by conciliation and through arbitration by agreement 
between the workers’ organisations and the employers to refer an actual 
or prospective dispute to the arbitration of the Industrial Court or any 
person.” Strikes could be avoided in accordance with this procedure only if 
both parties to the dispute were willing to settle their differences through 
conciliation and there were suitable workers’ organisations in existence. 

There are, however, no registered unions in the industries to which the 
1938 Act was applicable, except in Ahmedabad and in Amalner. The Amend- 
ment Act enables the Government of Bombay to refer industrial disputes which 
have not been settled by conciliation proceedings to the arbitration of the 
Industrial Court ‘at any stage — whether before or after conciliation — if 
it is satisfied that a serious outbreak of disorder or a breach of the public peace 
is likely to occur, or serious or prolonged hardship of a large section of the 
community is likely to be caused by reason of the continuance of the dispute, 

1 Drzhaven Vestnik, 1 July 1941. 

2Cf. 1.L.0. Year-Book 1938-39, p. 295. 
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or the industry concerned is likely to be seriously affected and the prospects 
and scope of employment curtailed as the result of the continuance of the 
dispute. The Act as at present amended further provides that in any case 
in which the Government makes use of this power and refers a dispute to 
arbitration, it will be illegal for a strike or a lockout to be commenced or 
continued.” 


EMPLOYMENT 


THE ORGANISATION OF EMPLOYMENT IN FRANCE 


An Act has been passed in France providing for a National 
Equipment Plan comprising all public works. Other recent measures 
for the organisation of employment relate to the reinstatement of 
demobilised soldiers and the employment of dockers. As regards un- 
employment, a system of organised short time has been introduced 
for retail trade, and the family allowances for persons on short time 
are being continued. 


Tue NATIONAL EQUIPMENT PLAN 


An Act of 6 April 1941? provides that a National Equipment Plan 
is to be drawn up before 1 January 1942 and that the first instal- 
ment of the Plan is to be carried out over a period of 10 years. The 
preparation of the Plan is entrusted to the National Equipment 
Officer, who had already been appointed by an Act of 23 February 
1941.3 The National Equipment Officer is also responsible for co- 
ordinating questions of town planning and house building in general. 
All existing committees which are directly or indirectly concerned 
with the National Equipment Plan are placed under his authority. 
He is assisted by a National Advisory Equipment Committee, the 
composition and standing orders of which are determined by him. 


The National Equipment Plan will comprise all works to be carried out 
in France and overseas by the Government, the colonies, departments, commit- 
tees, public institutions, and companies holding concessions for public services. 
It will also comprise any works which under the laws and regulations in 
force cannot be carried out until administrative authorisation has been obtained. 
The only exceptions are heavy repairs and maintenance work and new works 
or renewal work in cases where the cost does not exceed the amounts to be 
fixed later by an order of the National Equipment Officer, the Minister and 
Secretary of State for Economic Affairs and Finance, and the Secretaries 
of State concerned. 

The operations to be included in the National Equipment Plan will be 
studied on the initiative of the National Equipment Officer or the Secretaries 
of State concerned. Before a credit can be allocated to a public administrative 





1Communication to the I.L.O. 

2 Journal officiel, 4 May 1941, p. 1893. 

%Jdem, 25 Feb. 1941, p. 894. Under this Act the National Equipment Officer is 
responsible for preparing a plan for the general equipment of the country and submitting 
it to the Government; he must give the Secretaries of State concerned the necessary 
instructions for the execution of the plan, especially as regards the distribution of raw 
materials and labour. The Unemployment Commission and the Commission for public 
works in the Paris area (cf. International Labour Review, Vol. XLIII, No. 2, Feb. 1941, 
p. 203) are placed under his direct authority. 
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department, or a subsidy or loan granted to a company holding a public service 
concession or to a private person, for the execution of contracts for work or 
supplies, the consent of the National Equipment Officer must be obtained if 
the contracts in question relate to the purposes covered by the Act. The Na- 
tional Equipment Officer, in agreement with the Minister and Secretary of 
State for Economic Affairs and Finance, will decide the timing of the works. 

Within six months all the programmes for equipment works authorised 
under previous measures must be revised. 

In a statement made to representatives of the Paris press on the National 
Equipment Plan, Mr. F. Lehideux, National Equipment Officer, explained 
that the reason why this long-term plan was needed was that certain of the 
works which were contemplated were affected by the economic circumstances. 
He pointed out that among the contemplated works the most important were 
those relating to the improvement of agriculture, some of which had already 
been begun. The National Equipment Plan also gave a considerable place 
to the improvement of means of communication, harbour works, and electrifi- 
cation. Town planning works were also taken into account. The suburbs 
of Paris and other large towns would be organised on a rational basis and 
their development would be co-ordinated. These works would be supplemented 
by a selection of works in the colonies and dependencies.” 


Tue REINSTATEMENT OF DEMOBILISED MEN 


Legislative action had already been taken to ensure that demo- 
bilised men would be reinstated in their former employment and to 
facilitate the placing of those who could not be reinstated. This 
earlier legislation consisted of the Decree of 21 April 1939 providing 
that men recalled from the colours are to have their contracts of 
employment renewed? and the Act of 13 September 1940 concerning 
the reinstatement in employment of demobilised men.® 

Until recently these measures were sufficient, considering the 
degree of national activity, to provide for the reabsorption of de- 
mobilised men without serious difficulty. In view, however, of the 
return home of a certain number of prisoners of war, it was con- 
sidered necessary to adjust the earlier provisions in order to make 
them more effective. The changes were carried out by an Act of 30 
June 19414, which is intended to ensure that men recalled from 
the colours will have their contracts of employment revived. 


The principal changes made in the Decree of 21 April 1939 and the Act 
of 13 September 1940 are summarised below on the basis of the report submitted 
to the Head of the State on the subject of the new Act. 


Changes in the Decree of 21 April 1939. 


In order to prevent any dispute and to give legal sanction to certain 
administrative and judicial practices, the Decree of 21 April 1939 in its new 
form explicitly applies also to men who volunteered for service and to those 
- agg to age classes which would have been called to the colours during 
the war 

It was not found possible to extend the provisions of the Decree to persons 
who were called up for their compulsory military service before the war and 
who in consequence of the mobilisation were retained in the army beyond 
the normal date of their release. The right to reinstatement means that the 
worker who is engaged in the place of the mobilised man, and who knew that 
he was taking a mobilised man’s place when the contract was concluded, can 





1Le Temps, 15 May 1941. 

2Cf. Industrial and Labour Information, Vol. LXXI, No. 12, 18 Sept. 1939, p. 349. 
8 Cf. International Labour Review, Vol. XLII, No. 6, Dec. 1940, p. 406. 

* Journal officiel, 14 July 1941, p. 2941. 
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be discharged. This is not the position in the case of a worker who takes 
the place of a young man called to the colours with his age class before the 
mobilisation. The new Act, however, does not ignore this group of demobilised 
men altogether, but provides that they should be taken into account in reckoning 
the cia of demobilised men whom undertakings may be required to 
employ. 

The new Act extends the time limit within which demobilised men must 
apply for reinstatement. This was originally fixed at a fortnight, a period 
which was found to be too short and is now exended to three months. More- 
over, if for reasons of force majeure the applicant is in practice unable to 
go back to his workplace or to correspond with his employer, the time limit 
is reckoned only from the day following that on which such practical impos- 
sibility ceases to exist; if the same material circumstances arise again, the 
time limit is suspended. The new Act also makes it easier for the demobilised 
man to prove that he has presented his application for reinstatement in time. 

If the reinstatement of men who have been discharged from military 
service can only be effected gradually, the order of precedence must be based 
on the nature of the occupation and, within each occupation, on seniority in 
the undertaking, preference being given to persons with the heaviest family 
responsibilities. 


Changes in the Act of 13 September 1940. 


The Act of 13 September 1940, which requires employers to engage 
a certain percentage of demobilised men, may be said to supplement the Decree 
of 21 April 1939. According to the Act in its original form, this obligation 
could be imposed only on undertakings which had not re-engaged all the 
demobilised men formerly belonging to their staff. Employers who satisfied 
this requirement were deemed to have complied with the Act, even though 
the subsequent leaving of re-engaged men might reduce the proportion of 
the reinstated demobilised men who remained to an insignificant figure. 
Furthermore, undertakings which have been set up since the mobilisation were 
free from any obligation under the Act, and undertakings which re-engaged 
all their demobilised employees could not be required to engage an additional 
percentage, even though they might be able to do so. 

The Act also provided that in undertakings where more than 50 per cent. 
of the staff were women, the proportion of demobilised men to be employed 
was to be calculated with reference to the number of male employees. It is 
considered that this special provision should not be maintained, and that it 
should be possible to require these undertakings, too, to engage a certain 
percentage of demobilised men, due account being taken of the nature of the 
undertaking. 

Lastly, the obligation to engage a certain percentage of demobilised men 
should not be limited to industrial and commercial undertakings and under- 
takings in agriculture and forestry. It ought to be possible to include other 
classes of employers, there being no reason why they should be free from 
the duty of helping to provide for demoblised men and, in particular, returned 
prisoners of war. 

In consequence, the provision concerning the obligation to employ a 
specified percentage of demobilised men has been revised to read as follows: 


In order to facilitate the engagement of demobilised men and others 
in a similar position covered by the Decree of 20 April 1939 who cannot 
be reinstated in their former employment, employers in industrial or com- 
mercial occupations or the liberal professions, ministerial departments, 
trade unions, companies, and associations of whatever kind which regularly 
employ more than 10 persons of either sex, aged over 18 years, shall be 
bound to employ a number of demobilised men in proportion to their total 
staff which will be fixed in accordance with a specified procedure. 


The procedure for fixing the percentage will be laid down by Decree. 

It may happen that compliance with the obligation to engage a specified 
percentage of demobilised men will necessitate the dismissal of other members 
of the staff. In this case it is provided that such dismissals as are strictly 
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necessary may be authorised by the labour inspector. As a rule they must 
take effect in reverse order of seniority. For the purpose of calculating senior- 
ity heads of families may add one year in respect of each dependent child. More- 
over, persons holding an ex-service man’s card, disabled men with a right of 
priority to employment, the fathers of three or more dependent children, 
widows with two or more dependent children, and persons covered by the 
Decree of 21 April 1939 may not be dismissed. If a dismissed worker who 
has a priority right to reinstatement in his former undertaking cannot at once 
be found employment, he will be looked after temporarily by the institutions 
for assisting the unemployed. 

The Act of 13 September 1940 had provided that any head of an under- 
taking who failed to employ the prescribed number of demobilised men was 
liable to a due of 10 francs per day and per person not so employed. To this 
penalty the new Act adds a fine of 5 to 15 francs per person not employed, 
and if the offence is repeated, the fine is fixed at 50 to 100 francs; no plea 
of extenuating circumstances is allowed. The penalties are not imposed if 
the head of the undertaking has made a fruitless application to a public 
placing office. 

Special provision is made for released prisoners of war. In cases of equal 
skill and family responsibilities, the placing offices must give them preference 
when referring men to vacancies. 

Lastly, the new Act repeals the provisions excepting seamen from the 
application of the measure and ending the period of validity of the Act on 31 
December 1941. 


Occupational Census of Prisoners of War. 


One of the chief concerns of prisoners of war is to know whether on 
their release they will find employment in the occupation or trade which they 
had before the war. In order to be able to meet the difficulties that may arise 
in this connection, various measures have been taken for promoting vocational 
retraining: and one of the most urgent steps was to make a list of the activities 
of prisoners before they were mobilised. 

The Unemployment Commission has been instructed to take an occupational 
census of all prisoners of war. But since the census cannot be taken in intern- 
ment camps, it was decided that it should be carried out among the prisoners’ 
families, in close collaboration with the French Legion. An enquiry was made 
by way of experiment in three typical departments: the Var, as a maritime 
department; the Loire, as an industrial department; and the Lot, as an agri- 
cultural department. As soon as the final procedure has been fixed on the 
basis of the results of the experiment, the census will be extended to the rest 
of the unoccupied zone and to North Africa. Similar action is also contem- 
plated for the occupied zone.’ 


ORGANISATION OF THE EMPLOYMENT OF DOCKERS 


An Act of 22 June 1941 and an Order of the same date issued in 
application of the Act govern the engagement and employment of 
dockers, the object being to regularise employment in ports. 


The report with which the Act was submitted to the Head of the State 
pointed out that so far work in ports had remained uncontrolled, and that in 
most cases dockers were engaged in very precarious conditions, each docker 
choosing a particular part of the port at which to present himself although 
he might not be sure of finding work there, while at other parts of the port 
there might be a shortage of labour. Even during the period of hostilities, 
when work in French ports was in full swing, it was felt that dock labour 
ought to be regulated in order to secure a better use of equipment, by the 
rational distribution of labour, and an improvement in the dockers’ material 
situation, by providing a certain security of employment and thereby raising 
the status of the occupation. According to the report, such regulation had 





1 Havas—O.F.I., 13 July 1941. 
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become urgent if it was desired to make the fullest possible use of harbour 
equipment when traffic resumed and to put an end to the disputes which 
sometimes used to paralyse all port activity. 

The new regulations reproduce a rule which had been put into operation 
already during the war and according to which only workers holding a work 
card could be employed in the port. They prescribe a classification of the 
workers in question and fix an order of precedence for the engagement of 
the different classes; they provide for the establishment in each port of an 
office responsible for organising and allocating labour supply; and lastly, they 
impose special obligations on dockers and provide for the regulation of their 
conditions of employment. 


Classification of Dockers. 


In each port dockers are divided into two groups: regular dockers and 
supplementary dockers. The former are recruited from among casual workers 
who can show that they have worked a minimum number of days in the port 
during the last twelve months and from among apprentices who can show that 
they have reached an adequate degree of skill. Among regular dockers of 
French nationality, a group of “classified” dockers may be formed. Any 
regular docker who satisfies certain conditions as to length of employment 
and skill can be placed in this group at his own request or at the request of 
the undertaking which regularly employs him. 

The regular dockers have a right to be engaged before the supplementary 
dockers; and among the regular dockers, the classified dockers have a prior 
right of employment by the undertaking mentioned on their work card. Lastly, 
a group of apprentices may be created in each port, to be chosen from boys 
in dockers’ families of 14 to 18 years of age who possess the necessary physical 
fitness. Their classification as apprentices is to be mentioned on the work card. 


Organisation of Labour Supply. 


In each port an order of the Secretaries of State for Communications 
and Labour may set up a joint body, to be called the central labour supply 
office of the port or the central dockers’ employment office. This body will 
be responsible for identifying and classifying the dockers and organising their 
employment in general. In particular, it must keep an up-to-date and com- 
plete classified list of dockers and apprentices; investigate every day the 
general demand for labour and special labour requirements of each under- 
taking; organise centres where the operations of engagement are to take 
place and allocate labour to these centres; use all appropriate means to 
inform persons concerned of the demand for labour at each employment centre 
and of its decisions on the allocation of labour; lastly, supervise the placing 
operations and the observance of the regulations. 

Dockers will be engaged at the employment centres indicated for the 
purpose by the central office and by a responsible agent of the employer 
who has been previously selected for the purpose. Such agents may not 
engage in any kind of trade; in particular, they may not run a public house 
either directly or through a middleman. 

The cost of operating the central office will be met by the Chamber of 
Commerce or the port authorities, on the one hand, and by the employers’ 
organisation or the various employers at the port, on the other. 


Obligations of Dockers. 


In return for the security of employment they thus obtain, dockers are 
bound to present themselves regularly at the employment office and to accept 
the work proposed to them, on pain of the temporary or permanent with- 
drawal of their work card by a decision of the harbourmaster, taken after 
consultation with the central labour supply office, which will examine the 
reasons put forward by the docker concerned. 


Conditions of Employment. 


The general conditions of employment in each port will be fixed by regu- 
lations, to be approved by the Secretaries of State for Communications and 
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Labour. As regards hours of work, the Act provides that, since the work in 
commercial ports must normally be organised on a continuous basis, an Order 
will be issued defining the conditions in which the restrictions on hours 
contained in the legislation in force will be applied, not to particular under- 
takings or parts of undertakings as before, but to individual workers.’ 


Tue REGULATION OF SHORT TIME 


The new regulations concerning short time relate, on the one 
hand, to the organisation of short time in retail trade and, on the 
other, to the family allowances for workers on short time. 


Short Time in Retail Trade. 


In order that the regulation of the sale of boots and shoes, clothing, 
and textile goods may not lead to additional unemployment in the retail trade, 
an Act of 2 July 1941 prohibited establishments engaged in the retail trade 
of these articles from dismissing staff during the period up to 30 Septemeber 
1941. Employers must divide the available work among the whole of their 
staff and no worker may be employed for a period corresponding to less than 
one week’s work in any month. 

Salaried employees and workers whose hours are thus reduced are en- 
titled to an allowance amounting to not less than half the minimum remune- 
ration for the time lost. The calculation of the allowance will be based on 
the minimum rates laid down in the collective agreement concerned. The 
allowance will be paid by the employer on the ordinary pay days for the 
establishment. On certain conditions the employer may obtain from the State 
the repayment of all or part of the allowances paid by him.” 


Maintenance of Family Allowances for Workers on Short Time. 


An Act of 22 July 1941 extended until 31 December 1941 the provisions 
of the Act of 18 November 1940 concerning the payment in full of family 
allowances to workers on short time, the cost being borne by the State.* 

It was found that the maintenance of these allowances was increasingly 
necessary in the present circumstances in view of the widespread character of 
short time in industry and commerce, the general economic conditions, and 
the shortage of raw materials. Since the family allowances now form an 
important part of the whole family income, it was felt to be out of the ques- 
tion to deprive workers on short time of them.‘ 


Tue MoBILISATION OF LABOUR RESERVES IN GREAT BRITAIN 


The registration of women and of men over military age for 
employment of importance to the war effort in Great Britain and 
their selection and placement in war work have been in process since 
April 1941. Some information on the results already achieved has 
been published and is indicated below. Taking into account, how- 
ever, the increasing demands on man-power of the armed forces and 
of war industry, the Minister of Labour and National Service has 
declared that the full mobilisation of industry and the services 
depends upon the entry of large numbers of women into employ- 
ment of national importance. In order to obtain the necessary num- 
ber of women and to accelerate the rate of their absorption into war 





1 Journal officiel, 1 July 1941, pp. 2758 and 2770. 
2 Idem, 10 July 1941, p. 2886. 

8 Idem, 12 Aug. 1941, p. 3362. 

*Le Temps, 13 Aug. 1941. 
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work, the Ministry has extended the registration of women and 
made changes in the procedure for their selection and placement in 
work of national importance. 


Results of Registration and Selection of Women for War Work. 


The number of women registered in the 1920 to 1916 age classes total 
nearly 1,517,000, and it is estimated that about 650,000 of this number will 
be called for a selection interview. The interviewing began in the middle of 
May, and the number of interviews per week increased to about 40,000 by 
the end of June. Of a total of 267,000 women interviewed up to 12 July, over 
67,000 had been placed on the National Work Register or had been trans- 
ferred to war work. Only between one-third and one-fourth of the women 
interviewed have therefore been found available for transfer, although the 
proportion varies considerably with the category being interviewed; a higher 
proportion has been found available, for example, among women in industries 
which are being curtailed than among women who have no occupation but 
who are busy with household duties. 

Of the total number of women interviewed up to July 1941, less than 2 
per cent. disagreed with the judgment of the interviewers as to their availa- 
bility for transfer to more urgent work. According to the Ministry of Labour, 
however, this readiness of women to take up work of national importance has 
“occasioned some difficulty with employers, who have represented that their 
interests and requirements have not been sufficiently taken into account under 
the procedure hitherto followed.” Thus, after consultation with the British 
Employers’ Confederation and the Trades Union Congress, a new procedure 
applying to both men and women registrants has been adopted. A notice of 
the impending selection interview of his workers must now be sent to the 
employer in time to allow him to make observations in regard to any or all 
of the workers concerned. If a number of workers are affected, the employer 
may discuss the whole matter with the local office of the Ministry of Labour 
and work out a time-table for interviewing and for the withdrawal of the 
workers affected. Women will be interviewed at the office nearest their place 
of work; and that office is responsible for negotiating with the employer.’ 


Results of Registration and Selection of Older Men. 


A total of nearly 600,000 men have been registered in the 1898, 1899 and 
1900 age classes. Of these, only about 100,000 have been selected for interview 
and the great majority of them have been interviewed. About 40,000 were 
fuund to be engaged on work of importance or not available for transfer, and 
over 13,000 were on the National Work Register or had been placed in other 
work of more importance. 

These results, according to the Ministry of Labour, were “wholly inade- 
quate when judged in relation to the total demand.” Men over military age 
are urgently required in vital war industries and to take up training for such 
industries; moreover, there is a large unsatisfied demand for men who can 
perform heavy, unskilled labouring jobs. The Ministry emphasised that “the 
state of man-power requirements has been reached where the country can no 
longer afford that men should be doing jobs that can be done by women, nor 
can their services be spared for work which is not essential to the war effort 
or to the civil life and well-being of the community.” 


Future Registration and Selection of Women. 


It is estimated that 200,000 women are needed for the Auxiliary Terri- 
torial Service alone, and for war industries another 500,000 women will be 
required within the next twelve months. As a result, the Minister has accel- 
erated the registration of women for employment, and the registration of women 
up to 30 years of age is expected to be completed by the end of 1941. The 
order of urgency which has been accepted as regards the direction of women 





1 The Ministry of Labour Gazette, Aug. 1941, p. 156. 
2 Tbid. 
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to war employment is as follows, so far as industry is concerned: aircraft 
manufacture, electric cable making, engineering in undertakings engaged in 
armament and munitions work (including training for such work), radio manu- 
facture, ordnance factories, tanks and tank parts manufacture, and transport 
service and maintenance.’ This list may be varied trom time to time. 

After registration, a more selective form of interview than hitherto will 
take place. The onus of proof that a woman is indispensable in her present 
job is now placed on the employer, and that she is unable to transfer to war 
work for domestic reasons, on the woman herself; in case of dispute, the 
women’s panel of the local employment committee is consulted. In other words, 
it is now assumed by the Ministry of Labour and National Service that each 
woman is available for transference to war work unless she or her employer 
can offer definite proof to the contrary. 

Women in the following categories, however, are not at present being 
called for a selection interview: (a) those in full-time and paid employment 
in any undertaking scheduled under the Essential Work Order;(b) those in 
full-time and paid employment in an undertaking engaged at least 75 per cent. 
on Government work or work for export (except in such industries as those 
covered by the concentration of production scheme): (c) those reserved by 
the Schedule of Reserved Occupations and Protected Work; and (d) married 
women responsible for the household. If the officials of the Ministry direct 
a transfer, the woman affected may appeal to a tripartite appeal board. Pre- 
ference for war work available in the locality is accorded women with recog- 
nised domestic ties. Such women may be directed to substitute for “mobile” 
women, sent to work in other localities. Emphasis has been placed on the 
need for older women to take up war work and to replace young and more 
mobile women who can be transferred to war work or to jobs in other areas. 

Nothing in these arrangements modifies the existing position in the fol- 
lowing respects: wives of men in the armed forces will not be called on to 
leave home; women with children of their own under 14 years of age living 
with them will not be called for a selection interview; pregnant women will 
not be asked to take employment.’ 

In September 1941 the Minister of Labour and National Service decided 
to withdraw from the retail trades (other than food) all women workers aged 
20 to 25 years inclusive, by means of the machinery provided under the Regis- 
tration for Employment Order. The matter had already been discussed with 
the Retail Distributive Trade Conference and with the trade unions, both of 
which expressed their desire to co-operate fully with the Minister in effecting 
the withdrawal of these women and offered to form a central advisory panel 
to assist him in his task. Employers will be consulted in respect of each 
worker, and individual women affected will have an opportunity to appear 
before a women’s panel of the local employment committee for discussion of 
their case, if they so desire. For the purpose of securing machinery for con- 
sultation between the trade and the local office of the Ministry, local employ- 
ment committees are to be asked to appoint sub-committees on which both 
sides of the retail trades concerned will be represented.* 


Man-Power Debate in the House of Commons. 


During the debate which took place in the House of Commons on 8 Oc- 
tober 1941, criticisms were expressed concerning the results achieved by the 
Government’s man-power policy up to that time. The related subjects of the 
allocation of men between industry and the armed forces and the mobilisation 
of women were the major subjects under consideration. Replying to the va- 
rious points raised in the debate, the Minister of Labour and National Service 
stated, in regard to the utilisation of women, that, although the start had been 





1 For service with the forces, the order of priority is: Women’s Royal Naval Ser- 
vice; Auxiliary Territorial Service; Auxiliary Air Force; Civil Defence Service; nursing 
services; hospital domestics: Women’s Land Army; Navy, Army and Air Force 
Institutes. 

2 Ministry oF Lasour AND Nationat Service: Release, 25 Sept. 1941. 


3 Daily Herald, 26 Sept. 1941. 
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slow, the number of women entering industry had been increasing week by week 
“until now we are interviewing 40,000 to 50,000 a week”. Explaining why a 
gradual beginning had been necessary, he said: 


If I introduced mobilisation of women and made them go to the 
employment exchanges, where they were given cards and treated in a 
hard official style, the scheme would be a complete breakdown. One thing 
I am very glad about, and that is that not only have I got the women to 
come into industry almost up to the amount required, but that I have 
carried the confidence of the parents of this country. I think that is very 
vital. If you have to build up an enormous amount of welfare work, 
hostels, and so on — and that is very important when you are taking women 
of 19, 20 and onwards away from their homes and assuming liability for 
them, possibly in uncongenial billets in large towns — you must proceed 
with tact. I think that in that we have succeeded. 


Later, however, he said that, in his opinion, the stage had probably been 
reached at which the mobilisation and placement of women could be “tighten- 
ed up”. 

On the distribution of man-power between industry and the armed forces, 
the Minister of Labour stated: “I have been studying the question, and I am 
coming to the conclusion that block reservation will have to go and individual 
reservation take its place”. He emphasised that calling-up policy had to be 
determined in relation to equipment, training facilities, .and other factors, and 
that, in making decisions, there had been no conflict of opinion between the 
Ministry of Labour and the Service departments. Without answering directly 
the many criticisms that had been voiced by trade union leaders as to the 
conclusions reached in the interim report of the Beveridge Committee’, Mr. 
Bevin praised the work of that Committee, adding, that “if, as an outcome of 
this investigation, suggestions are made for reorganisation, change or adapt- 
ation”, he did not believe these suggestions would be resisted if they were 
found to be effective. 

In conclusion, the Minister of Labour emphasised that the determination 
of policy with regard to man-power (both industrial and military) was closely 
affected by the possibilities of obtaining needed raw materials and tools, the 
completion of new plants, and a variety of other factors. The synchronisation 
of all these factors had not been easy, he said: “But it was planned and it 
was designed, and if the plan could not always work perfectly because your 
enemy upset it, that does not mean that there was no plan. That plan is 
working out to its logical conclusion.” He suggested that some of the criti- 
cisms which had been raised—especially those relating to the tempo at which 
results were being achieved—were criticisms not so much of the policy and 
methods of the Government as of the slowness with which Great Britain had 
turned from peace to war.” 

The trade union movement has not been wholly satisfied that the best 
use is in fact being made of the limited reserve of skilled man-power in the 
country.” The Trades Union Congress General Council has been examining the 
matter and is reported to be going to explore the situation as a whole with the 
Production Executive of the War Cabinet. In the view of the Amalgamated 
Engineering Union, expressed through its monthly journal: 


We want to be assured that there are sufficient skilled workers left 
in industry to produce the machines and the tools, to operate the skilled 
processes and to instruct the lesser skilled. And we want, further, to be 
assured that . . . a close and systematic check is kept upon the productive 
trades to ensure maximum use of skilled labour reserves and 100 per cent. 
employment of productive capacity. Effective machinery can, we believe, 
be set up by the unions and the managements in these trades on a regional 
basis, linked with the regional production boards, the capacity clearing 





1Cf. International Labour Review, Vol. XLIV, No. 5, Nov. 1941, p. 569. 
2 Parliamentary Debates, House of Commons, 8 Oct. 1941, cols. 1011-1088. 
3 Cf. Daily Herald, 16 Sept.; 1, 6 and 10 Oct. 1941. 
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centres, and the national joint advisory bodies connected with the Produc- 
tion Executive and the Ministries concerned, to keep check on production 
difficulties on an entirely practical basis.’ 


THE ORGANISATION OF EMPLOYMENT IN BOHEMIA-MORAVIA 


New measures have been taken by the Government of the Pro- 
tectorate of Bohemia-Moravia for the organisation and development 
of employment. An Order of 26 June 1941 introduced work books 
as a basis for the systematic allocation and direction of the country’s 
man-power. An Order of 26 May 1941, which came into force on 
26 June, authorises the payment of various allowances intended to 
facilitate the allocation of labour supply in accordance with political 
and economic requirements and the placing of suitable workers in 
vacant jobs which cannot be filled otherwise. 


Work Books. 


The Order of 26 June 1941 makes possession of a work book compulsory 
for all wage earners, salaried employees, apprentices, volunteer workers, home 
workers, and sub-contractors working at home and any members of the family 
working with them. The only persons excluded are those working and living 
abroad, those who are employed only casually for short periods, and children 
of under 14 years. The Minister of Social Administration will fix the date 
from which employers will be forbidden to engage any person covered by the 
Order who is not in possession of a work book. 

The work book is an official document attesting the worker’s identity for 
the purposes of employment offices, insurance and social welfare institutions, 
and employers. In the case of workers who are compulsorily insured against 
sickness, the work book will be issued by the sickness fund with which they 
are insured. Others must obtain the work book from the sickness fund for 
the district where they are resident. 

The work book must state the full name, place and date of birth, nation- 
ality, marital condition, and occupational training of the person concerned. Each 
sickness fund must make a card index of the work books it issues, classified 
by economic and occupational groups. It must allow the employment offices 
to consult the index at any time. 

The work book must be submitted to the employer before entering an 
employment, but he has no right to keep it. It must also be submitted at any 
time on request to the employment office, the social insurance institution, or 
the employer. Other official agencies may ask to consult it. Any worker whose 
contract of employment is cancelled or terminated must at once present himself 
at the employment office and produce his work book. He may not take up any 
other employment to which he has not been sent by the employment office 
before having presented himself at the employment office of his place of resi- 
dence, which will record the new employment in the book. 

Instructions concerning the administration of the Order are to be issued 
by the Minister of Social Administration, who will also fix the grant to be 
made to the sickness funds in order to cover the expenses entailed by their 
new duties. The Government Order of 27 February 1930, No. 26, concerning 
the identity cards of members of social insurance funds will be repealed as 
from 31 December 19412 


Grants to Facilitate Employment or Re-employment. 


The Order of 26 May 1941 authorises the granting of allowances out of 
the unemployment assistance funds to persons who are able to work and whose 





1 AMALGAMATED ENGINEERING Union: Monthly Journal, Oct. 1941, pp. 258-289. 
2 Shirka sakonu a narizeni (Prague), 26 June 1941, pp. 1265-1269. 
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employment or vocational training for employment cannot be satisfactorily 
provided for otherwise. 

The allowances in question may take one of the following forms: (a) re- 
moval allowances; (b) family allowances; (c) equipment allowances; (d) 
allowances to meet the cost of vocational training and limited extension of 
unemployment relief; (¢) subsidies to public works contractors to compensate 
them for the lower output of certain persons allocated to them by the employ- 
ment offices; (f) lump sums to enable children to enter employment on leaving 
school; (g) allowances to cover the cost of medical examinations prescribed 
by the employment offices. 

The allowances must be kept within the strictly indispensable limits. They 
must be refused altogether or in part if the person concerned or the member of 
his family responsible for his maintenance can meet all or part of the costs 
in question, or if the costs ought to be covered, in accordance with local cus- 
tom or special circumstances, by the undertaking engaging him. Applications 
for any allowance must be addressed to the employment office, against whose 
decision no appeal is allowed. 

The Order contains detailed regulations on the conditions on which the 
allowances are granted, their aim, and their nature. The provisions concerning 
the allowances under (¢) above are of special interest. In order that persons 
who have been unemployed for a long time, or who are partially incapable of 
work, or who have become unaccustomed to work, may be restored to employ- 
ment, and to test their willingness to work, the employment office may decide 
that certain public works shall be “institutions for transitional placing”. Un- 
employed workers in receipt of relief must be given priority for engagement on 
such works. They will be employed under a private contract of employment. 
Their remuneration may be made the subject of special regulations adopted by 
the Minister of Social Administration. Employment in such an institution may 
not exceed the period considered indispensable. It must be terminated by 
agreement with the employer as soon as there is a possibility of ordinary em- 
ployment. The scale of the allowances to be paid to public works contractors 
to compensate them for the lower output of workers allocated to them under 
the Order is fixed by the Minister of Social Administration; the allowance is 
due in respect of every day which has been worked by the workers in question 
and on which their output is, for no fault of their own, insufficient to justify 
the payment of the prescribed remuneration.’ 


THE CoNTROL OF EMPLOYMENT IN DomEstTiIc SERVICE IN GERMANY 


In view of the expanding needs of the war economy in Germany, 
stricter control of the employment of domestic servants was intro- 
duced by an Order of 10 July 1941, amending the Order of 6 Sep- 
tember 1939 respecting changes of employment.” 


The earlier Order had excepted from the control of employment persons 
entering domestic service in households including children under 14 years of 
age. Ihe new Order restricts the exception to households with children under 
14 years where there is not already a woman employed in a domestic capa- 
city. Further, any household employing more than one domestic servant at 
15 August 1941 must notify the employment office of the fact within a fortnight. 
The contracts of the additional domestic servants may be terminated by deci- 
sion of the employment office, communicated in writing to the head of the 
household and the domestic servant and subject to notice, fixed at not less 
than 14 days or one month according to her degree of training.* 





1 Jbid., pp. 1245-1251. 
2 Cf. Industrial and Labor Information, Vol. LXXII, No. 1, 2 Oct. 1939, p. 12. 
3 Reichsgesetzblatt, Part I, 14 July 1941, p. 381. 
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REORGANISATION OF VOCATIONAL AND TECHNICAL TRAINING 
IN POLAND 


An Order dated 29 April 1941 was issued by the Governor- 
General for the part of Poland under his authority, to reorganise 
vocational and technical education and regulate compulsory attend- 
ance at vocational schools. The Order came into force on 1 July 
1941, 


The Order makes a distinction between two kinds of vocational training 
schools: the vocational schools proper and the technical schools. The vocational 
schools in turn are divided into two groups: the compulsory vocational schools 
and the vocational training schools. 

The compulsory vocational schools are intended to supplement the know- 
ledge required for practical work or apprenticeship by giving theoretical 
instruction. Attendance is compulsory as soon as they leave the elementary 
school for all young persons who become apprenticed or engage in an occupation. 
The period of training is normally three years, but is fixed at two years for 
young persons employed in agriculture and is extended until the end of their 
apprenticeship for apprentices. The school inspection authorities may shorten 
these periods if the knowledge acquired by the young person makes his 
continued instruction superfluous; this will be the case, for instance, for girls 
who do not intend to enter a particular occupation and who have attended 
a domestic economy school for one year. If a young person is found to be 
incapable of acquiring a vocational training, the authorities may exempt him 
from the obligation to attend a vocational school. 

The vocational training schools are intended to provide the necessary 
theoretical and practical instruction to enable young persons to enter the 
occupation of their choice. Attendance is optional and a fee is charged. The 
period of training is normally three years. Young persons who attend these 
, schools are exempt from the obligation to attend a compulsory vocational 
school. 

The technical schools give the necessary theoretical and practical instruction 
for preparing young persons for managerial positions. Admission is restricted 
to those who have been given a full vocational training or who have had 
several years of practical experience during which they have successfully at- 
tended the courses of a vocational school. Attendance at the technical schools is 


optional and a fee is charged.* 


VocATIONAL EDUCATION IN COLOMBIA 


By a Decree of 15 September 1941 the Colombian Government 
has set up a national council and regional councils for vocational 
education for industry. The National Council includes the Ministers 
of Education and National Economy, or the persons designated 
by them, the Director of Industrial Education, a representative of 
the Institute for the Promotion of Industry, and three representa- 
tives of industry. 

It is the duty of the Council to draw up plans for industrial education 
and rules for its development, based on the requirements of the different 
industries. In addition it must suggest guiding principles for the creation of 
new industries adjusted to the needs of different areas. Lastly, it is responsible 
for promoting handicrafts and small-scale industry by providing credit facilities, 
organising exhibitions, and, possibly, opening a national industries museum. 

The regional councils will be set up in the capitals of the different 
departments. They will consist of the local director of education, the director 
of the principal vocational school in the area, two employers’, and one workers’ 
representative. 

1 [’erordnungsblatt fiir das Generalgouvernement (Cracow), 1941, No. 41, p. 265. 
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Under the Decree, vocational schools may obtain Government subsidies. 
For this purpose they must submit their curriculum and annual accounts to 
the Minister of Education. They must also adopt the rules for their working 
which will be drawn up by the General Directorate of Industrial Education.* 


THE CONTROL OF IMMIGRATION IN ARGENTINA 


An Immigration Council has been set up in the Argentine Re- 
public by a Decree of 18 September 1941. 


The new Council, which consists of three members, is empowered to 
authorise or refuse admission to the country in the case of any person applying 
for admission as an immigrant. Account must be taken of the occupation, 
education, and economic situation of applicants. The Council is also to issue 
the new regulations which are needed for the effective application of the 
Government’s immigration policy, the regulations in force having been found 
insufficient to deal with the case of war refugees. 

The explanatory memorandum to the Decree states that, in conformity 
with the tradition established by all previous Governments, the present policy 
is to encourage the immigration of hard-working persons who can contribute 
to the progress of the country, provided, however, that the interests of 
workers already living in the country are duly protected.’ 


CONDITIONS OF WORK 


LABouR CONDITIONS IN THE WEsT INDIES 


The annual report for 1940 of the Jamaica Labour Department 
has been received by the International Labour Office.* Jamaica is 
the largest of the British West Indian islands, its population being 
approximately 1,200,000. It is a country with economic difficulties 
aggravated by the war. Its early constitutional advance is promised 
by proposals of the British Government for the establishment of a 
democratic franchise and of an elected majority on the Legislative 
Council. As regards labour organisation, it may be noted that under 
Mr. F. A. Norman, now Labour Adviser to the Comptroller of 
Welfare and Development in the West Indies, it has established a 
Labour Department of some 24 officers (excluding minor clerical 
staff, etc.), much labour legislation has been adopted in recent years, 
trade unions are developing, and many Jamaicans now working 
abroad may through their experience of other labour conditions have 
much to contribute to the country’s economic and social advance. 

In addition, reports on the activities of Labour Departments for 
1940 have been received from Barbados* and from the Central 
American Colony of British Honduras.® Chief attention in this 





1 El Tiempo (Bogota), 15 Sept. 1941. 

2 Boletin oficial, 23 Oct. 1941. 

3 Lasour DEPARTMENT: Annual Report for the year ended 1940. 

* DEPARTMENT OF Lazsour: Report for the year ending the 31st of December 1940. 
5 Report of the Labour Department of British Honduras for the year 1940. 
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analysis of information is given to the Jamaican report in view of 
the relative importance of this island. The other reports, however, 
record not dissimilar problems and attempted solutions. 


Labour Departments. 


Mr. Norman was seconded from the British Ministry in mid-1939 and acted 
as Labour Adviser in Jamaica until March 1941. He states that there is 
now in active operation in Jamaica a Labour Department staffed to deal with 
the main items of work which come within the scope of a Labour Department 
appropriate to the size, population, and character of the island. 

Among the tasks of the Labour Department, as reflected in the report, 
have been labour inspection, conciliation in labour disputes, the preparation 
for and working of minimum wage boards, the running of employment ex- 
changes, the registration of port workers, unemployment surveys, the plan- 
ning of relief works, land settlement, the working of the labour agreement 
with the Panama Canal Zone, the ascertainment of basic wage rates, cost-of- 
living indexes, the encouragement of ordered trade union development among 
both workers and employers. As regards unemployment Mr. Norman writes 
as follows: 


To ascertain the extent of unemployment in Jamaica at any one time 
is a problem of considerable difficulty which still calls for a more complete 
solution than has hitherto been found. It is hoped, however, that the 
position will be improved once the Census is taken . . . Care will have to 
be taken to see that the Census provides for adequate information on 
the occupational and industrial position of members of the population who 
are beyond the school-leaving age. It will then be more readily possible 
to estimate the absolute and relative extent of unemployment amongst the 
various categories of salaried persons and wage earners. It will also be 
easier for the Labour Department to regulate its unemployment policy 
and to make more firmly based recommendations as to the necessity or 
otherwise for remedial measures in connection with the destitution caused 
through unemployment. I contemplate that such measures will in- 
creasingly take the form of developing agricultural and industrial enter- 
prises rather than purely relief measures of a temporary character. To 
make it possible for the unemployed person without means to become 
a self-supporting cultivator of the soil seems to me to be one of the 
primary aims of the Labour Department. 


Employment and Unemployment. 


As regards the situation in 1940, the Jamaican report states that agricul- 
tural, industrial, and commercial activities were adversely affected by war 
conditions, and in parts of the island depression was aggravated by natural 
calamities. A number of relief works were started with an expenditure for 
1940 of approximately £250,000, of which £182,500 were given by the British 
Government. Under the agreement with the Panama Canal Zone’ a total of 
1,082 skilled and unskilled workers were recruited under yearly contract 
with the Canal Zone authorities, and a much larger number was expected to 
be required during 1941, the total by the end of March 1941 exceeding 2,000. 
A deduction of 60 dollars in twelve monthly instalments is made from the 
wages of every worker for repayment on return to Jamaica. It is also noted 
that, with a monthly average of 600 of these workers resident in the Canal 
Zone during the second half of 1940, there was an increase of £14,731 in the 
United States of America money orders paid in Jamaica. 

A new opportunity for the employment of Jamaicans by non-indigenous 
enterprise, though in this case in Jamaica, is provided by the American naval 
and air base. It has been stated that this labour would be provided through 
the Department and that it would be important to distribute the demand for 





Pn Industrial and Labour Information, Vol. LXXIV, Nos. 11-13, 10-24 June 1940, 
p. 232. 
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labour, having regard to the incidence of unemployment, and to regulate the 
flow of labour so as to avoid the departure of numbers of persons from their 
homes without a real chance of engagement. 

Unemployment and under-employment are also major problems in Bar- 
bados and British Honduras. In the former colony, with its population of 
200,000, the labour report states that the position was that in all of the main 
industries and trades there were more workers than available work, with con- 
sequent sharing of the work and a low standard of living. In British Hond- 
uras the banana industry declined and there was a general decrease in em- 
ployment during 1940. Rural workers tended to migrate to the capital city, 
where the number of registered unemployed rose from 1,399 in January 1940 to 
1,747 in December 1940. Relief work was organised on roads in the colony 
at a total cost of 200,000 dollars, the workers being employed in rotation by 
fortnightly shifts. 


Wages and Cost of Living. 


In Jamaica the rates of wages remained to a large extent unchanged during 
1940, though there have been some increases. At the same time the cost of 
living in the area of the capital, as compared with August 1939 (100) rose to 
115.3 in January, 121.8 in June, and 125.2 in December 1940. The increase in 
the cost of living appears general in the Wiest Indian area. In Barbados, by 
31 December 1940, the percentage increase since the outbreak of the war was 
estimated to be 22.56. In Trinidad, where 1935 is taken as the base year, by 31 
December 1940 the average figure for all items had risen to 132, and by June 
1941 to 141.2 There were no marked changes in wage rates in Barbados. In 
the main industry, sugar, in which the number employed is at various times 
20,500 plantation workers and 4,000 factory workers, a 20 per cent. increase in 
wages was granted in July 1939, and most producers added a 10 per cent. war 
bonus from January 1940. Wage rates remained unchanged in British Honduras. 


Labour Legislation. 


Labour legislation enacted during 1940 in Jamaica included the abolition 
of penal sanctions, the regulation of recruiting in accordance with the Recruiting 
of Indigenous Workers’ Convention, ah amendment to the Trade Union Law, 
and a law to provide for the registration and supervision of factories.2, Early 
in 1941 the Dock Workers (Protection against Accidents) Law, 1941, was 
adopted to empower the Governor to make regulations to ensure the safety of 
workers employed in loading and unloading ships, and thus to apply to Jamaica 
the Protection against Accidents (Dockers) Convention, 1932. 

Barbados labour legislation adopted or drafted in 1940 was largely in 
application of international labour Conventions. In particular the age of admis- 
sion to industrial employment was raised from 12 to 14 years, and a draft 
Workmen’s Compensation Bill was prepared, giving effect to the Work- 
men’s Compensation Conventions respecting agriculture, occupational diseases, 
and equality of treatment. 

British Honduras legislation is developing along similar lines. The 1940 
legislation includes the Labour (Minimum Wage) Ordinance, providing ma- 
chinery for the fixing of minimum wages, and the Employment of Children 
Ordinance, prohibiting all employment of children under 12 years of age 
except in family undertakings, while in 1941 a Trade Union Ordinance has 
been adopted and a Workmen’s Compensation Bill prepared. 


Trade Unions and Industrial Conciliation. 


Mr. Norman reports that in the encouragement of an ordered trade union 
development in Jamaica much yet remains to be done. Many branches of 
industrial and agricultural activity are still practically unorganised, and steps 
need to be taken to regulate the scope of the various trade unions so as to 
avoid overlapping. The paying membership of the registered trade unions at 
- the end of May 1940 was only about 6,000. 

1 Trinidad Royal Gazette, 15 Jan. and 14 June 1941. 
2Cf. International Labour Review, Vol. XLIII, No. 3, Mar. 1941, p. 308. 
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It is also recorded that further organisation is needed among employers, 
and on one occasion the Labour Adviser circularised employers in the dis- 
tributive trades suggesting the formation of an association. 

A number of sporadic labour disputes occurred during the year. A few 
resulted in strikes, of which the most serious was in September, when a 
general waterfront strike was accompanied by a few sympathetic strikes. Work 
was resumed after a conference between representatives of the trade union 
and the shipping association, and, failing agreement on the major issues of 
employment, matters were by agreement referred to arbitration. For the 
sugar industry, an advisory wage board was established, beginning its work 
in 1941. 

In Barbados, although trade unions have not yet made much progress, a 
system of conciliation boards with employer and worker members has been 
successfully inaugurated. There is a Central Advisory Labour Board, with 
the Labour Officer as chairman and three members representing the employers 
and three members representing the workers. This Board co-ordinates the 
work of the conciliation boards, seven of which were set up by the end of 1940. 


CONDITIONS OF WoRK AND LABOUR INSPECTION IN INDIAN 
FACTORIES 


The following particulars concerning the conditions of work 
and labour inspection in India are taken from the annual report for 
1939! on the working of the Indian Factories Act. 


According to the Statistics of Factories subject to the Factories Act, 1934, 
for the Year ending December 31st, 1939, together with a Note on the Working 
of the Factories Act during the Year, the total number of registered factories 
during the year was 11,630, being 848 (including 723 actually working) more 
than in the previous year. The number actually working was 10,466, of which 
6,943 were perennial factories and 3,523 seasonal factories, that is, factories 
working less than 180 days in the year. 

The number of factories inspected during the year was 9,046, or 86.4 per 
cent. of working factories. The proportion of perennial and seasonal factories 
inspected was 90.1 per cent. and 79.2 per cent. respectively, as against 91.6 per 
cent. and 85.5 per cent. in the preceding year. 

The number of convictions obtained under the Act was 1,569, as against 
1,270 in 1938. 

The average number of operatives employed during the year increased 
from 1,737,755 in 1938 to 1,751,137 in 1939, the highest number recorded so 
far. The most marked increases, in the order of their numerical importance, 
were in Bengal, the Punjab, the United Provinces, Bihar, Madras, the Central 
Provinces and Berar, Delhi, and Assam. Classified according to industries, 
there was an appreciable advance in cotton spinning and weaving mills, 
engineering workshops, tobacco factories, and sugar mills, and also in hosieries, 
saw mills, silk mills, oil mills, bricks and tiles establishments, foundries, and 
tanneries. There was a decrease, on the other hand, in rice, dyeing, bleaching, 
and cotton ginning and baling concerns. The number of workers employed 
in the cotton textile industry decreased from 512,228 to 488,554. Jute mills 
employed 298,967 workers in 1939, as against 295,162 in 1938. 


Employment of Women and Children. 


The number of women employed in factories decreased from 240,932 in 1938 
to 239,414 in 1939, and that of children from 10,427 to 9,403. The percentage 
of women to the total factory population was 13.7 per cent., as compared with 
13.8 in 1938. The percentage of children to the total factory population also 
decreased, from 0.62 to 0.54 per cent. The decline in the number of women 
workers, it is observed, is apparently due to the reluctance of employers to 
engage persons in respect of whom additional responsibilities have to be in- 

1For a summary of the report for 1938, see International Labour Review, Vol 
XLIII, No. 1, Jan. 1941, p. 94. 
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curred, as, for instance, obligations relating to maternity benefit and the provi- 
sion of créches and other facilities; but to some extent it is also due to changes 
in the technique of production. 


Hours of Work. 


The following table gives the percentage distribution of factories by the 
number of hours worked in the week, separate figures being given for peren- 
nial and seasonal factories, and for men and women. 








Not above 42-48 Above 

. . 42 hours hours 48 hours 
Perennial factories: mae 

For men 5 22 73 

For women 10 17 73 
Seasonal factories: 

For men 26 11 63 

For women 34 6 60 


The majority of factories worked to the full limits permitted by the Act. 
Exemptions in accordance with the provisions of the Factories Act were 
granted in different provinces to a number of factories to meet conditions 
arising out of the war. 


Wages. 


There was no marked variation in the rates of wages of skilled and un- 
skilled labour in the majority of the provinces. In Bengal the level of wages 
in all industries was practically undisturbed till the outbreak of hostilities, 
except in the jute mills, where, consequent upon the reduction of the working 
week from 45 to 40 hours when the Jute Ordinance lapsed, there was a propor- 
tionate reduction in wages. When the working hours in jute mills were generally 
increased following the outbreak of war, the wages were also proportionately 
increased. In addition a 10 per cent. increase on the average was generally 
allowed to all jute mill workers. In some other principal industries a cost-of- 
living bonus was accorded, ranging from 6.25 per cent. to 12.50 per cent. of 
the wages. 


Cost-or-LivING ALLOWANCES IN SouTH AFRICA 


The Government of the Union of South Africa has decided to 
issue regulations providing that, in certain districts and subject to 
certain exceptions, employers are to be required to pay cost-of-living 
allowances to European and non-European employees earning up to 
70s. a week. 


The Department of Labour explains this decision in the following terms: 


While the various control measures which were put into operation 
at the outbreak of war have helped to check the rise in the cost-of-living, 
it is beyond the power of any Government to prevent some increase in 
prices under present conditions. Recognising this fact, many employers — 
including the Government—have provided for the payment of cost-of- 
living allowances to their employees. There remain, however, a number of 
workers for whom no such provision has ‘been made. Many of these 
belong to the lower paid classes of workers, on whom the increase in the 
cost of living has pressed most heavily. The Government has therefore 
decided to issue regulations under the War Measures Act in terms of 
which employees, European and non-European, earning up to 70s. a week 
will be entitled to a cost-of-living allowance in accordance with the 
following rates: 
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Wage group Weekly 
(weekly cash wage) allowance 


Over 10s. and up to 205. .........cccc00....: 
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Over SOs: amd wp 00 SOR. cccscccscsccicss...i: 

RN rc MN I I caideciicccadicecsnccsinenccmonaniensiaxvacebeanabneseas 
Over 50s. and up to 60s. ..........:0000-0-. 
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Employees earning over 70s. but less than 74s. a week will be entitled 
to an allowance equal to the difference between their earnings and the 
latter amount. 


The regulations are to come into force in a number of specified districts, 
including the chief centres of industrial employment in South Africa. Govern- 
ment employees, for whom suitable provision has already been made, are 
excluded from the new scheme, as well as domestic servants in private house- 
holds, agricultural labourers, mine labourers, and persons employed only casually 
for the purpose of performing odd jobs. The Minister of Labour is empowered 
to exempt employers who are already paying reasonable cost-of-living allow- 
ances to their employees. 

The regulations prohibit the reduction of an employee’s remuneration, or his 
dismissal and subsequent re-engagement at a lower rate of pay, for the purpose 
of reducing the cost-of-living allowance payable. Other methods of evasion are 
also dealt with in the regulations to ensure that unscrupulous persons do not 
deprive their employees of the benefit of the allowance. The maximum penalty 
for a contravention of the regulations is a fine of £100 and imprisonment for 
one year.’ 


ANNUAL AND STATUTORY HOLIDAYS WITH Pay IN: NEw ZEALAND 


The Research Officer of the New Zealand Federation of Labour 
has published the results of a survey of the provisions of awards, 
industrial agreements, and agreements under the Labour Disputes 
Investigation Act with reference to annual leave and statutory holi- 
days. This involved the tabulation of 355 awards, 88 industrial 
agreements, and 20 agreements under the Labour Disputes Investi- 
gation Act; and it is stated that the results probably cover most 
workers except Government employees, workers under the age of 
21 years, and the members of unions who do not rely on the Arbi- 
tration Court. The results as regards the granting of annual leave 
with pay may be shown tabularly as follows: 





No. of awards No. of agreements 
aa granting granting 
° 


workers Holiday holiday Holiday holiday 











On weekly wage’ 250 13 78 2 
Hourly’ 86 77 37 4 


1 Including workers on a monthly or annual salary. 
2 Including workers on a shift wage if not guaranteed regular employment. 











It is stated that the length of the leave granted varies considerably in 
each class. It may only be the working days between Boxing Day and hes 
Year’s Day, or it may be three weeks. 

As regards payment for statutory holidays, the results show that practically 
all weekly workers receive such payment. Moreover, out of 263 awards covering 


1 Cape Times, 31 July 1941. 
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workers on a weekly wage, 157 provided for one or more paid holidays in 
addition to the statutory holidays quite apart from annual leave (¢.g. Easter 
Tuesday, 2 January, etc.). 44 of the 65 industrial agreements covering weekly 
workers made similar provision. On the other hand, of the 163 awards covering 
workers on an hourly wage, 113 prescribed payment for statutory holidays and 
38 provided for some other day or days in addition. 50 awards made no 
provision for payment for statutory holidays for the hourly workers covered. 
Moreover, the 113 awards providing for paid statutory holidays for workers 
on an hourly wage included 86 applying to workers engaged in factories who 
were in any case protected by the provisions of the Factory Act. If these 
awards are excluded, only 27 awards provided for paid statutory holidays for 
workers on an hourly wage, whilst 50 awards did not so provide. Out of 41 
agreements covering hourly workers, 31 provided for paid statutory holidays.* 


HoLipAYs WITH PAy IN CUBA 


It will be remembered that the Cuban Constitution of 5 July 1940 
lays down in Article 67 that all manual and professional workers are 
entitled to a paid holiday of one month for each 11 months of work 
in each calendar year.2 The Government has now issued a Decree, 
No. 2530, of 13 September 1941, concerning the application of this 
provision. The Preamble explains that, in the view of the Chiei 
Executive, all provisions of the Constitution that are of a substantive 
and concrete character, such as this one, are to be considered as 
coming immediately into force, no further legislation by Congress 
being necessary in so far as manual and professional workers em- 
ployed at time rates are concerned. The Decree then supplies 
various interpretations of the meaning and scope of Article 67 of 
the Constitution. 


Persons employed at piece rates continue provisionally to be covered by 
Act No. 40 of 22 March 1935 (which provides for an annual paid holiday of 
14 working days), pending the passage of legislation by Congress concerning 
the application of the new Constitutional provisions to them. Thus all Cuban 
workers, with the exception of those employed in certain specified industrial 
activities, now enjoy the right to an annual holiday with pay under either the 
1935 Act (14 days) or Article 67 of the 1940 Constitution (1 month). 

The Preamble to Decree No. 2530 further states that the Chief Executive 
will send a Message to Congress at the earliest possible date requesting the 
enactment of the legislation necessary to make Article 67 of the Constitution 
effectively applicable to workers employed at piece rates.* 


Hours oF WorRK IN COMMERCIAL UNDERTAKINGS IN SALVADOR 


By a Decree dated 31 July 194i the Government of Salvador 
has regulated and restricted hours of work in commercial undertak- 
ings (Classes 1 to 5) in the city of San Salvador. 


The Decree provides that hours of work in the commercial undertakings 
covered shall be distributed in such a way as to begin not earlier than 7 a.m. 
and to end not later than 7 p.m. No shop or commercial undertaking in classes 
1 to 5 may be open before or after these respective hours, or between noon 
and 1.30 p.m. The daily hours of work of persons employed in the undertakings 





1 Research Bulletin of the New Zealand Federation of Labour, Vol. I, No. 6, 20 
Aug. 1941. 

2 Cf. International Labour Review, Vol. XLII, No. 6, Dec. 1940, p. 382. 

3 Gaceta Oficial, 15 Sept. 1941, p. 15604; 19 Sept. 1941, p. 15898. 
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concerned may not exceed 8. The undertakings covered must be closed from 
1 p.m. on Saturday until Monday morning. Fines are prescribed in case of 


contravention. 
The Preamble to the Decree explains that it has been issued at the 
request of the Chamber of Commerce and Industry of El Salvador, as a result 


of a majority vote of its members.’ 


Hours oF WorK AND HOoLipAys WITH PAy IN FRANCE 


Changes have been made in the French regulations concerning 
hours of work in extractive industries (mining and quarrying), 
sawmills, and rayon-spinning mills, and concerning holidays with 
pay in pyrites and iron mines. 


Hours of Work in Extractive Industries. 


According to an Act of 18 July 1941, applicable to mines, surface mines, 
and quarries, Orders issued jointly by the Secretaries of State for Labour 
and Industrial Production may, in respect of a specified occupation, branch 
of work, or area, suspend the application of the provisions of the Act of 13 
August 1940 concerning hours of work’, which were rendered applicable to the 
mining industry by the Act of 18 September 1940. Such Orders may also 
increase the statutory maximum weekly hours of work from 40 to 48 or such 
figure as is considered equivalent to 48 in view of the nature of the work 
concerned. 

Where such a ministerial Order entails an effective increase in working 
hours, the payment of the workers concerned must be increased proportionately. 

Undertakings covered by the ministerial Orders may require their workers 
to work overtime in cases of special pressure of work, subject to the conditions 
laid down in the Order. Nevertheless overtime worked on account of special 
pressure of work or to make up for lost time may not, without the permission 
of the Chief Mining Inspector, be such as to increase hours of work to more 
than 60 per week or 10 per day. 

If during a period upon which the calculation of wages is based the hours 
per working day average more than 8 or a figure considered as equivalent, 
overtime worked on account of special pressure of work must be paid at an 
increased rate, which, all customs or agreements to the contrary notwithstanding, 
is fixed at time plus 10 per cent. 

Hours of overtime for which an increased rate is due are to be calculated 
for each worker over the total period upon which the calculation of wages is 
based, provided that for this purpose such period may not exceed 15 working 
days. 
The provision of the Act of 13 August 1940 requiring the head of the 
undertaking to pay a contribution (for the purpose of establishing a solidarity 
fund for the occupation and the district) of 20 per cent. of the normal hourly 
wage in respect of all overtime worked is repealed. 

Four Orders were issued under the Act on 18 July 1941, applicable to the 
following branches respectively: quarries, slate quarries, fuel mines, bituminous 
shale mines. 

The statutory hours of work have been increased in the case of quarries 
to 48 per week or such figure as is considered equivalent by reason of the 
nature of the work: and in the case of the other three branches to 46% hours 
per week for underground workers and 48 hours per week for other workers, 
or such amount as is considered equivalent in view of the nature of the work. 

The amount of overtime that may be worked in case of special pressure 
of work in addition to the permanent exceptions allowed by the laws and 
regulations in force is fixed at 75 hours per year in the case of quarries and 
slate quarries; at one hour per working day in the case of fuel mines and 
bituminous shale mines.’ 

1 Diario Oficial, Vol. 131, No. 172, 7 Aug. 1941, p. 2182. 

° Cf. International Labour Review, Vol. XLII, Nos. 2-3, Aug.-Sept. 1940, p. 125. 

3 Journal officiel, 9 Aug. 1941, pp. 3326 and 3334. 
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Hours of Work in Sawmills and Rayon Spinning Mills. 


By two Orders dated 17 July the statutory maximum hours of work for 
sawmills and rayon spinning mills, were increased to 48 hours per week.’ 


Holidays with Pay in Pyrites and Iron Mines. 


Two Orders dated 12 August 1941 provide that workers entitled to holidays 
in pyrites and iron mines are to be granted, in the course of the year 1941, 
4 days of effective holiday, comprising 16 August and 3 separate days to 
be granted individually in rotation. Irregular absences from duty after 12 
August 1941 are to be deducted from the 3: days above mentioned. Workers 
who are in practice unable to take the whole of their leave are to be granted 
pecuniary compensation.2 (A similar measure had already been taken in 
respect of coal miners.) 


Tue “Fascist SATURDAY” IN ITALY 


The application of the legal provisions concerning the “Fascist 
Saturday” was suspended by an Act dated 16 July 1940.8 The 
Fascist Federation of Industrial Employers and the Fascist Fed- 
eration of Industrial Workers have however agreed, with the appro- 
val of the Ministry of Corporations, that where both the undertak- 
ing and its workers desire that the Saturday half-holiday shall be 
maintained the provisions concerning the “Fascist Saturday’ may 
remain in force. In such cases the extension of hours of work on 
other days of the week may be paid for at the normal rate of wages 
without the increases provided for by the agreements in force. The 
workers’ consent to the Saturday half-holiday must be given by the 
provincial workers’ unions to the corresponding associations of 
employers. The agreements must be communicated, for each under- 
taking, to the corporative inspector.‘ 


REGULATION OF COMMERCIAL TRAVELLERS’ CONDITIONS OF 
EMPLOYMENT IN SWITZERLAND 


The conditions of employment of commercial travellers in Switz. 
erland are regulated by an Act of the Federal Assembly dated 13 
June 1941. 


According to this Act, the contract of employment must be drawn up in 
writing and must deal in particular with the following points: (a) the duration 
and termination of the contract, and the probationary period, if any; (b) the 
powers conferred on the traveller; (c) his remuneration and the manner in 
which his travelling expenses are to be repaid. The only matters that may be 
settled by a purely oral agreement are the determination of the date on which 
the traveller is to begin to perform his duties, the definition of the nature of 
his duties and the area in which they are to be performed, and the fixing of 
other conditions which do not conflict with existing legal provisions or written 
stipulations. 


The Traveller's Powers and Obligations. 


The Act provides that the traveller must perform his duties faithfully in 
accordance with the provisions of his contract of employment and must look 





1 Jbid., p. 3334. 

2 Idem, 18 Aug. 1941, p. 3482. 

3 Cf. International Labour Review, Vol. XLIV, No. 1, July 1941, p. 91. 
#71 Sole, 19 June 1941; 11 Lavoro Fascista, 20 June 1941. 
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after the interests of his employer with the diligence required of a good busi- 
ness man. He must visit customers in accordance with his instructions except 
where he is obliged to depart from those instructions for a sound reason. He 
may not, without the written permission of his employer, negotiate or conclude 
business deals either on his own account or on account of some third party. 
He must respect the prices and other conditions laid down for him, and where 
he has authority to conclude deals he must reserve the right of his employer 
to modify the conditions. He must report on his activities, transmit all orders 
that he obtains without delay, and inform his employer of all important facts 
concerning his customers. He must hand over to his employer whatever he 
may receive from third parties in the execution of his duty, and in particular 
all cash payments collected by him from customers. He may not reveal to 
third parties any facts that he may have noted in carrying out his duties, and 
must maintain such discretion even after the expiration of his contract of 
employment. 

Any clause requiring a traveller to be liable for payments or for the 
fulfilment of other obligations incumbent on persons with whom he has had 
business dealings or to bear the whole or part of the cost of recovering debts 
is unlawful. Where, however, he is made responsible for concluding business 
deals with private customers, it may be agreed in writing that he shall be 
liable for loss resulting from their failure to fulfil their obligations, provided 
that his liability does not extend to more than one-quarter of the loss incurred 
for each transaction and that a reasonable del credere commission is allowed 
him. Further, as regards insurance policies it may be agreed in writing that 
the traveller shall bear not more than one-half of the cost of recovering 
debts where a premium or part of a premium has not been paid and where 
he requests that it should be recovered by judicial proceedings or distraint. 

A traveller is entitled only to negotiate business agreements and not to 
conclude them, unless an agreement in writing has been concluded to the 
contrary. 


The Employer's Rights and Obligations. 


The Act provides that a traveller to whom a particular group of customers 
or a particular district has been allotted is the employer’s sole representative 
with regard to that group or district, but the employer retains the right to 
conclude business deals personally with the customers concerned. The employer 
is entitled at his own discretion to modify agreed provisions concerning the 
customers or district allotted to the traveller, where there is ground for such 
modification before the termination of the contract. In such case the traveller 
is entitled to terminate his contract forthwith and to claim damages. 

The employer is required to pay the traveller a remuneration consisting of 
a fixed salary, with or without commission. The remuneration may not consist 
exclusively or chiefly of commission, except by written agreement and provided 
that the commission constitutes a reasonable remuneration for the traveller’s 
services. During a probationary period of not more than two months the 
method of remuneration may be fixed at the discretion of the parties by written 
agreement. 

Where a group of customers or a district is allotted exclusively to a 
traveller, the right to an agreed or customary commission applies to all deals 
concluded with those customers or in that district. Where his right is not 
exclusive, he is entitled only to claim commission on the deals which he has 
himself negotiated or concluded. The right to commission lapses if the deal 
cannot be carried out for some reason outside the employer’s control or if the 
customer does not fulfil his obligations. If the failure to carry out the agreement 
is only partial, the commission is reduced proportionately. - 

Where the commission represents not less than one-fifth of the total 
remuneration, it may be claimed at the end of each month, except where some 
shorter period has been agreed upon or is customary. In other cases the date 
of payment may be fixed by written agreement at the discretion of the parties, 
provided that the commission is payable at latest at the end of the month 
following the accounting year of the employer. If at the time when the 
commission is normally due the amount represented by a particular transaction 
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cannot be exactly determined, the commission is to be reckoned by the employer 
on the basis of a minimum estimate, the balance being payable when all 
operations arising out of the transaction are completed. Where the traveller is 
not required by written agreement to submit a statement of the commission 
due to him, the employer must give him such a statement on each date upon 
which payment falls due. The traveller may require production of relevant 
books and vouchers. 

Where a traveller is prevented from travelling by some reason outside 
his control and where the law or his contract entitles him none the less to 
remuneration, the amount of such remuneration is to be determined on the 
basis of the fixed salary together with reasonable compensation for loss of 
commission. Where his commission represents less than one-fifth of his 
remuneration, it may be agreed in writing that, should he be prevented by 
some reason outside his control from carrying on his duties, no compensation 
shall be due to him on account of loss of commission. Where a traveller is 
prevented from travelling by some reason outside his control, but he remains 
entitled to his remuneration in full, he may be employed in the undertaking on 
other work at the request of the employer provided that he is capable of 
performing such work and that it is such as may reasonably be required of him. 

The employer is required to reimburse to the traveller all expenses in- 
curred in the performance of his duties, including expenses on board and lodging 
away from home. It may be agreed in writing that the traveller shall receive 
a fixed daily maintenance allowance, provided that it covers all the expenses 
mentioned in the previous sentence. Any clause providing that compensation 
for expenses incurred is to be included in whole or in part in a traveller’s 
salary or commission is unlawful. The employer is required, at regular 
intervals and in any case not less than once a month, to advance to the traveller 
a reasonable sum on account of his expenses. The balance must be reimbursed 
at the end of each month on the basis of the traveller’s statement of accounts, 
except where a shorter period has been agreed or is customary. 

Where the traveller, acting on his employer’s instructions, uses a motor 
vehicle for the performance of his duties, the employer is required to refund 
the relevant expenses. Where the traveller uses his own vehicle, the employer 
is also required to refund any taxes levied on it and third-party insurance 
premiums, in addition to a reasonable allowance for any depreciation of the 
vehicle in the service of the employer. 


Termination of the Employment. 

Where the amount of commission is liable to considerable seasonal 
variations and represents not less than one-fifth of the traveller’s remuneration, 
a traveller who has worked for the employer since the end of the previous 
season may not be discharged during the season unless he is given two months’ 
notice. In the same circumstances a traveller who has been kept on by his 
employer until the end of the season and wishes to terminate his contract of 
employment before the beginning of the following season must give two months’ 
notice. 
On termination of the employment the traveller can claim commission on all 
business deals concluded by him and also on any orders passed on to the em- 
ployer before the termination of the employment and accepted, irrespective 
of the date of acceptance and execution. 

On termination of the employment a traveller must return to the employer 
any models or samples, price lists and lists of customers, vehicles, season 
tickets, etc. entrusted to him and likewise any advances of salary, commission, or 
travelling expenses in excess of the amount to which he is entitled.” 


SpecrAL ALLOWANCES AND LEAVE FOR GERMAN WORKERS 
EMPLOYED IN POLAND 


Collective rules were issued in Germany on 29 May 1941 to de- 
fine the rights of German workers employed in the territory of the 





1 Feuille fédérale, 26 June 1941, p. 522. 
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General-Government of Poland with respect to expatriation allow- 
ances and periodical leave home. 


Expatriation Allowance. 


A German worker who is employed in a public or private undertaking of 
the General-Government of Poland and whose home is in Germany is entitled 
to a daily allowance to cover the additional expenses incurred by not living 
at home. In the case of married workers and persons treated on the same footing 
the allowance is 10 zlotys a day; in that of single men it is 6 zlotys. Salaried 
employees whose remuneration is not already higher than that they received in 
Germany are also entitled to an allowance, which is fixed by the head of the 
district at the request of the employer or the employee. 


Periodical Leave. 


A German worker or salaried employee whose home is in Germany and 
who is employed in a public or private undertaking in the General-Government 
of Poland is entitled to the payment of his travelling expenses in order that he 
may return home periodically. Such leave is granted to married workers (and 
persons treated on the same footing) after each quarterly period of uninter- 
rupted employment, and to single workers after each half year. Both are 
entitled to special paid leave in the event of serious illness or death in the 
family. Travelling leave for four to seven days, according to distance and the 
difficulties of communication, must be granted. During this leave the worker 
is not entitled to any remuneration other than that payable under other 
collective rules.” 


VIEWS OF THE AMERICAN FEDERATION OF LABOR CONCERNING THE 
ENFORCEMENT OF THE FAIR LABOR STANDARDS ACT 


A report submitted to the Sixty-first Annual Convention of the 
American Federation of Labor by the Executive Council deals with 
the administration of the Fair Labor Standards Act, 1938. The re- 
port agrees that the Wage and Hour Division of the Federal De- 
partment of Labor has registered substantial progress as regards 
both the number of inspections completed and the amount of resti- 
tution obtained. It is critical, however, of the Division’s enforce- 
ment technique. 


The Division, it declares, has developed a unique system for checking com- 
plaints which come to its various offices. When a complaint is received alleg- 
ing a violation, the Division sends a questionnaire to the employer in which 
he is asked to report payroll information for the period in which the alleged 
violations have occurred. These statements are then checked against those 
obtained from the employees by means of interviews. If any discrepancies are 
found to exist an investigation is then instituted. 

This method of investigation is most unsatisfactory, since it affords em- 
ployers an opportunity to engage in misrepresentation, falsification of records, 
and intimidation of employees which would not have been possible if they had 
not been put on their guard by receipt of the questionnaire from the Division. 
Clearly complaints should be followed up by investigation by inspectors rather 
than the advance mailing of questionnaire forms.” 





1 Verordnungsblatt fiir das Generalgouvernment (Cracow), 1941, No. 41, pp. 312-314. 
* Wage and Hour Reporter, Vol. 4, No. 41, 13 Oct. 1941, p. 555. 
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SOCIAL INSURANCE AND ASSISTANCE 


Otp-AGE PENSION PROPOSALS IN THE UNITED STATES 


The Senate Committee appointed to investigate the old-age pen- 
sion system in the United States’ issued two preliminary reports on 
28 August 1941. The majority report was signed by four of the 
seven members; one member, Mr. Green, submitted a minority 
report. 


Majority Report. 


The majority report severely criticises the present provision made for 
the aged by way of Federal-State old-age assistance and Federal old-age 
insurance, under the Social Security Act. 

Its main recommendation is that a general pension of $30 a month should 
be granted, irrespective of means, to every person aged 60 or over who is not 
gainfully occupied. This recommendation involves: (1) reducing the pensionable 
age from 65 to 60; (2) granting the same minimum pension to insured and 
—— alike; (3) increasing the present average pension from $20 to $30 
a month. 

The reduction of the pensionable age is said to be justified by the similarity 
of the economic situation of groups aged 60-65 and aged 65 or over: of the 
former, 19 per cent. are earning their living in employment, and of the latter 
12 per cent. “Only about 15 per cent. of our citizens upon reaching 60 have 
accumulated savings sufficient to provide incomes for independent support.” 

The report continues : 


This Committee finds that our present provisions for old-age insurance 
and assistance have tragically failed to reach more than a small fraction 
of our retired workers. Of the 14,000,000 people now above age 60, nearly 
12,000,000 remain outside the scope of the present programme, in spite 
of the fact, which has earlier been demonstrated, that the overwhelming 
majority are without either employment or substantial savings. These, 
the senior citizens of this nation, are entitled to know why they are today 
deprived of the right to economic security. Here are the reasons: 

(1) For fully 5,000,000 of them the answer is that they are in the 
“twilight zone” from age 60 to 65—too old for a job in youth-hungry 
modern industry, yet too young for a pension under our present laws. 
This committee asserts that the first duty of the Government of the United 
States is to recognise economic realities by extending the protection of 
an old-age pension to this woefully insecure group of citizens. 

(2) For millions of others, the answer must be that the present 
insurance system is so designed as by its nature to exclude the great 
majority of citizens. In the first place, it leaves out of its coverage such 
great groups as farmers and the self-employed. For this reason it can 
never include at one time more than half our people. 

In the second place, the insurance system is not designed to come 
into full operation for several years. In the meanwhile, only 2 per cent. 
of all citizens over 60 (or 3 per cent. of those over 65) are receiving any 
benefits at all from the system. Whatever the merit of such a scheme at 
some time in the future, its present value and its worth for several years 
to come are manifestly nil. The Committee is of the opinion that the 
inclusion of all occupations now excluded from the coverage of the system 
will make it of great practical value in future decades. But by no means 
whatsoever can the insurance system be amended or changed to provide 
for the present plight of our older citizens, and it is their present plight 
which is the primary consideration of this Government. Statistical data 
for the distribution of the nation’s wealth, 50 years or a century from now, 





1Cf. International Labour Review, Vol. XLIV, No. 4, Oct. 1941, pp. 456-7. 
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however great the genius of the actuaries assembling it, cannot, in the 
immediate present, feed, shelter, or clothe our retired workers. That 
problem must be solved by congressional action, not by actuarial calcul- 
ations. It should be solved now. 


The distinction between old-age assistance, with its means test, and old-age 
insurance, providing pensions without a means test, is said to be unjustified 
both at the present time and for the next 15 years at least. It is stated that 
insurance pensions awarded before 1955 will be financed by the beneficiaries 
themselves only to the extent of 8 per cent. of their value. The employers’ 
contributions constitute half the revenue of old-age insurance. These contri- 
butions are “ultimately collected from our general consuming public”, including 
persons outside the insurance system. The uninsured group represent half the 
gainfully occupied population. 

The average rates of benefit under old-age assistance and old-age insur- 
ance are about the same—$20 a month—and about 30 per cent. of each group 
of recipients receive less than $15 a month. There are wide differences 
between the rates of benefit,.of both types, of the rich States and the poor 
States respectively. Under the present provisions, the Federal subsidy to State 
old-age assistance and the yield of the employers’ contributions to Federal 
old-age insurance, which are considered by the Committee as a Federal subsidy 
likewise, are not distributed in such a way as to compensate for differences in 
wealth and need among the States. “The irreducible minimum that should be 
provided for the subsistence of our retired workers” is set at $30 a month, 

The Committee proposes to reimburse the States the amount of their old- 
age assistance payments up to $20 a month until the end of 1943, and thereafter 
up to $30 a month: States could increase their payments beyond this rate at 
their own expense. The minimum pension under the old-age insurance scheme 
should be increased immediately to $30 a month, and the benefit for the aged 
wife or widow should be subject to the same minimum. 

The scope of Federal old-age and survivors’ insurance should, as early 
as possible, be extended to the self-employed, farmers and farm workers, public 
servants, and all employed persons not at present covered. 

The cost of a general pension of $30 a month to retired persons of 60 
and over is estimated at $4,000 million a year for the first two or three years. 
The Committee proposes that the introduction of the higher rates of contri- 
bution (for which the Social Security Act already makes provision) to the 
old-age insurance system should be accelerated, and that the joint rate of 6 per 
cent. of wages should become effective in 1944, when the $30 pension becomes 
payable. It is estimated that at this rate the contribution in respect of employed 
persons and a contribution of 3 per cent. of the net income of the self-employed 
would, assuming a national income of $100,000 million, yield approximately 
the same amount as the cost of the general pension. Looking further ahead, 
to the time when insurance pensions under the present formula would overtake 
the $30 minimum, and the number of pensioners increase as the result of the 
secular aging of the population, the Committee appears to expect that additional 
revenue will be needed, but is confident that productive efficiency will prove 
equal to the increasing charge. 


Since the growth of technological efficiency measures our ability to care 
for those who are dependent, it is important to note that between 1920 
and 1934 man-hour output in direct manufacturing was multiplied by almost 
100 per cent. and continually increases. 


Mr. Green’s Views. 

Senator Green was evidently much impressed by Mr. Altmeyer’s evidence" 
to the Committee, and his views accord closely with the proposals of the 
Social Security Board. He is anxious that preoccupation with the needs of 
the aged should not lead to neglect of other groups whose needs are even 
greater. 
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There are at present more persons under 65 than over 65 needing such 
aid. These include the totally disabled, those now on State general relief, 
dependent children, and recipients of relief needing medical care in addition. 
If the Federal Government is to appropriate additional amounts for social 
security, they should be given where they will do the most good. 


The extent of unmet need among the aged is considered to be much smaller 
than the majority report indicates. Mr. Green proposes that the poor States 
should be reimbursed a larger proportion of their expenditure for old-age 
assistance, so as to enable them to provide assistance to more numerous 
individuals and at a higher rate. A similar policy should be followed in the 
case of Federal subsidies to State aid for dependent children, while Federal 
subsidies should be introduced in order to help the States to provide more 
adequate relief for categories of needy persons not envisaged by the Social 
Security Act at present. 

The scope of old-age and survivors’ insurance should be extended to all 
gainfully occupied persons, and insurance against permanent total disability 
should be added to this system. 


The undersigned believes that ultimately it will be necessary for this 
country to assure, not only every aged but every needy individual who is 
unable to support himself, an income sufficient for a decent living and 
that the approach to the problem of individual security embodied in the 
Social Security Act is sound. This Act makes provision through the public- 
assistance programme for the care of those who are now old and in need of 
relief and have not had and will not have an opportunity to build up 
protection under the insurance programme. While the help provided by the 
assistance portion of the social-security programme has been inadequate in 
the past, it is believed that the modifications here recommended will go 
a long way toward meeting existing needs. For the future, the Act, if 
extended as is herein recommended, establishes a comprehensive programme 
of insurance through which workers and their employers will co-operate in 
insuring the worker against loss of income due to unemployment, disability, 
old age, or death. When such a programme is in full effect, it will be 
relatively easy adequately to care for the special needs of any who suffer 
special misfortunes, so that every citizen may be assured a decent subsis- 
tence under all circumstances.* 


WORKERS’ ORGANISATIONS 


Tue British TRADES UNION CONGRESS 


The seventy-third annual session of the British Trades Union 
Congress was held at Edinburgh from 1 to 4 September 1941 under 
the presidency of Mr. George Gibson (Mental Hospital and Insti- 
tutional Workers’ Union). According to statements presented to 
the Congress the membership was reported to be 5,075,094, of whom 
663,680 were women. Messages from the American Federation of 
Labor, the Canadian Trades and Labour Congress, and Mr. Phelan, 
the Acting Director of the International Labour Office, were among 
those read to the Congress. The text of Mr. Phelan’s message was 
as follows: 





1SenaTE: 77th Congress, Ist Session, Report No. 666: Old-Age Pension System 
(Washington, 1941). 
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I regret that urgent duties here in connection with the preparation 
of the forthcoming Conference of the International Labour Organisation 
make it impossible for me to greet my friends in Congress personally and 
to express my profound admiration for the splendid achievement of the 
British trades union movement and all its members in the defence of 
freedom not only for themselves but for all who cherish so priceless a 
possession. The International Labour Organisation owes much to your 
movement and its leaders. 

To banish the menace of unemployment and to secure a fairer future 
of opportunity and prosperity for all men everywhere national measures 
alone will not suffice; international measures will also be required. Con- 
fident in the triumph of the democratic cause the I.L.O. is preparing for 
such measures. Its Constitution, which was inspired by British trade union 
experience and ideals, provides the instrument through which the workers 
can play their part in this task with independence and equal status. 

Social security and a steadily improving standard of life are becoming 
ever more widely accepted as the fundamental motive and object of all 
post-war policy. With faith and determination on the part of the trade 
union movement this policy can be given practical effect in the lives and 
homes of the people. 


Presidential Address. 


In the course of his presidential address Mr. George Gibson spoke of “the 
wonderful story of the industrial effort of the British people in the period 
from June 1940 onwards”. Nothing but the skill, energy, and devotion of trade 
unionists enabled them to make good the most serious of their deficiencies in 
equipment, and to bear the heaviest of the enemy’s blows. 

Actually, he proceeded, the lag in production, such as it was, had been due 
to the very intensity of the national effort; to the growth and wide dispersal 
in the number of factories; to the immense call-up of skilled men; to the 
spreading of the very thin level of the remainder of skilled men; and to the 
spreading, too, of a comparatively small amount of skilled management. Delays, 
disorders, and confusion in factories also arose to some extent from failure to 
deliver on occasion essential raw materials, and from bottlenecks caused by 
inability to synchronise production and delivery of parts—for after all, as 
workmen knew, the final test of production was that at the assembly line the 
parts necessary to make the complete machine were delivered in proper quantity 
and proportion and at the right time. Yet, on the whole, and to a marvellous 
extent, the national effort had been a very good one. Let them give the 
Government due credit for its many far-reaching positive achievements. They 
were striding, a little painfully perhaps, the joints creaking and groaning here 
and there, but still striding along the high road to full industrial production. 
There was certainly no lack of goodwill on the part of the trade union 
movement. 

Mr. Gibson stated that it was for trade unionists, the workers of the 
country, to stake their claim now, for the post-war period. What was that 
claim? It was a claim in the last analysis that the same skill and energy, 
inventive genius, unity of purpose, industry, and specialised aptitudes that had 
been devoted to the production of weapons of destruction must be as freely and 
fully used for the production of real wealth. It was a claim that the soil of 
the country must be developed and used to its fullest possible extent, not as 
playgrounds for the rich, but as the source of the goods by which they lived. 
It was a claim that farming should be transformed into a great industry for 
the interest of the nation, an industry that would yield for the land worker 
a standard of living comparable to that of the urban worker. It was a claim 
that in collaboration with Dominion Governments the population of the Domin- 
ions should be increased by an influx of those people who would help to make 
them strong against the threats of further wars and in the process the industrial 
development of the Dominions should be aided and extended by the settlement 
of skilled industrialists from Britain. 

In the process of rebuilding the shattered cities and towns of this and 
other countries, the ruined economic foundations, and, what was of equal 
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importance, the shattered faith of people in their pre-war leadership, the 
greatest instrument for the common good was a national and international 
trade union movement, which, he hoped, would include a united American 
movement. It was the trade union movement that had borne, and would 
continue to bear, continuous witness to human ideals of social and economic 
order. 


The International Situation. 


On behalf of the General Council a resolution was moved by Sir Walter 
Citrine, reaffirming the unalterable resolve of the British working class, to go 
on with the struggle against the Nazi-Fascist régime of oppression and 
servitude and for the establishment of democracy, free citizenship and peace, 
welcoming the evidence of Anglo-American accord afforded by the recent 
Atlantic conference of the Prime Minister and President Roosevelt, and offering 
organised collaboration with the Russian trade union movement. 

The resolution, which was carried by an overwhelming majority, also 
cordially endorsed the proposal of the General Council for the establishment 
of an Anglo-Russian Trade Union Council composed of an equal number of 
representatives of the All-Union Central Council of Trade Unions of the 
U.S.S.R. and of the British T.U.C. General Council, and providing for regular 
meetings alternately in Russia and Great Britain for the exchange of views 
and information upon the problems with which the trade union movement in 
each country is called upon to deal, and affording opportunity for joint counsel 
and co-operation on matters of common concern, on the definite understanding 
that there shall be no interference on questions of internal policy and organisa- 
tion, which must remain the exclusive responsibility of each body. 


War and Industry. 


On the motion of Mr. N. H. Harrison, National Union of General and 
Municipal Workers, the following resolution was carried: 


That this Congress being convinced that the continuous consultation 
between Government departments and trade union leaders has been a 
valuable asset in building up our war production, approves the general 
relationship existing between the Government and the British Trades Union 
Congress, and having regard to the absolute necessity, particularly in 
mechanised warfare, of maintaining maximum quantity and quality of 
output, calls on the Government: 


(a) To regard the manning of industry as of equal importance with man- 
power for the fighting services, and to associate the trade unions 
concerned with the administration and management of all vital war 
industries : 

(b) To consult the trade unions concerned before an application for the 
deferment of a calling-up notice is decided. 


The International Labour Organisation. 


The General Council reported on the proposal to hold an International 
Labour Conference this‘ year in the United States. The Council stated that 
in the course of various negotiations it had been agreed that Great Britain 
should be represented by a complete delegation, namely Government, workers’ 
and employers’ representatives. 

The Council said that where possible important meetings were still being 
held in connection with the work of the International Labour Organisation, 
and the valuable publications of the Office were being issued. 


Colonial Labour Questions. 
A section of the report of the General Council was devoted to trade unions 
in British colonies, and the following statements were made: 


Fairly regular relations have persisted especially with the West Indian 
Colonies, several of which have referred their wartime problems to the 
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T.U.C. for advice and assistance. The T.U.C. has been able to contribute 
materially towards the solution of some of these difficulties . . . Action 
in the interests of the Native workers was also taken in response to 
requests for help received from the Trades Union Council in British 
Guiana with reference to the wages and conditions of local labour employed 
on the construction of the new U.S.A. air and naval bases in the colony, 
and on the subject of the expected reform of the Constitution. 

From Africa the registration of a number of new native unions, mostly 
in West African areas, has given encouraging evidence of the continuing 
progress of Native labour organisation in spite of the war. 

The Recommendations of the Commission of Enquiry, which included 
an experienced trade union official, into the riots in the Northern Rhodesia 
Copperbelt early in 1940', have resulted in some improvement in the 
wages and living accommodation of the Native mine workers. Further 
proposals to meet their educational and recreational needs, and to improve 
openings for their admission to the higher grades of employment, have 
been accepted in principle by the Government, and are under considera- 
on... 

One of the many industrial innovations due to the emergency is the 
scheme initiated by the Ministry of Labour, in consultation with the unions 
concerned, to bring over groups of skilled operatives from the colonies 
for a period of training in munitions factories in this country. Two such 
parties have, in fact, arrived during the first half of the year. The first, 
consisting of over 100 smiths, fitters and welders from Jamaica, have been 
placed in full-time employment in North of England workshops, whilst 
the second contingent of 50 technicians from all parts of India? have been 
undergoing special training at a Government centre before being posted to 
work in factories. 


International Federation of Trade Unions. 


The General Council reported that a subcommittee had been appointed to 
consider the question of the future activities of the international trade union 
movement. 

Two meetings of the subcommittee have been held. A report was given to 
them of various schemes that had been brought forward from time to time at in- 
ternational meetings favouring some kind of fusion or federation of the I.F.T.U. 
and the International Trade Secretariats. These plans had so far been found un- 
acceptable to the majority, and it was objected that no instructions had been given 
for rediscussing these projects. But it had to be admitted that the logic of events 
proved the necessity of building up a new International which could perform 
a directive function on general policy. Accordingly it was proposed to cen- 
tralise activities in an Emergency Council, to consist of representatives chosen 
by the I.F.T.U. National Centres and by the Trade Secretariats. To the latter 
a questionnaire was sent for the purpose of obtaining their views and informa- 
tion concerning their present material resources and work. Answers were 
received from the following organisations: Boot and Shoe Operatives and 
Leather Workers; Building and Woodworkers; Factory Workers; Land- 
workers: Miners; Textile Workers; Transport Workers; Typographers; 
Employees: Metal Workers; Postal and Telegraph Workers. On the whole 
the replies were in favour of setting up the Emergency Council and of making 
some financial contribution to the expenses incurred in carrying on its work. 

The subcommittee decided to submit for the consideration of the Secre- 
tariats a scheme of work. Among the proposals made were: development of 
propaganda for the countries dominated by Germanv, and collection of in- 
formation concerning them: possible inclusion in the Secretariats of unaffiliated 
trade unions existing in other countries: establishment of sub-secretariats in 
America and elsewhere; issue of a monthly journal in co-operation with the 
International Transport Workers’ and the Textile Workers’ Federations, this 
journal to include sections of special interest to individual Secretariats. In 
this way certain separate publications of the Secretariats will become unneces- 
sary. At the present time the I.F.T.U. distributes a fortnightly Bulletin in 
the English, German, and Spanish languages. re 





4 Cf. International Labour Review, Vol. XLIV, No. 2, Aug. 1941, p. 202. 
27dem, Vol. XLIV, No. 1, July 1941, p. 74. 
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Post-war Reconstruction. 


On the motion of Mr. C. Dukes, National Union of General and Municipal 
Workers, the Congress carried a resolution stating its opinion that future 
world reconstruction should be in conformity with the standard of life aimed 
at by the trade union movement, and requesting the General Council to follow 
closely reconstruction programmes and policies as they develop, with a view 
particularly to the control of financial interests and the securing of speedy 
and continuous employment for all workers. 


Wage Policy. 

The Congress had under consideration the memorandum by the General 
Council arising from the interview with the Chancellor of the Exchequer and 
the Minister of Labour and National Service on 2 July 1941.’ 

Sir Walter Citrine, General Secretary, stated that the Government had left 
untouched the basic factor of non-consumable goods. He said that it was ines- 
capable that some measure of inflation of price took place in wartime. The prob- 
lem went much farther than that illustrated by the Government’s White Paper, 
which offered proposals that were no solution. The General Council was there- 
fore exploring any means whereby, while not only preserving the relative 
position of the workers and their relative share in the national pool of wealth, 
the share and their claim to it would be increased when the opportunity came in 
the post-war period to make it manifest. After a brief discussion the General 
Council’s report on wage policy was approved. 


Election of Officers. 

The members of the General Council were re-elected with the exception 
ot Mr. A. A. H. Findlay, retired. He was succeeded by Mr. E. W. Bussey 
(Electrical Trades Union). 

At the conclusion of the Congress the General Council unanimously elected 
Mr. Frank Wolstencroft, Manchester, chairman of the General Council for the 
ensuing year of office.’ 


THE TRADE UNION MovEMENT IN CANADA 


Seconp CONVENTION OF THE CANADIAN CONGRESS OF LABOUR 


The Second Convention of the Canadian Congress of Labour 
was held in Hamilton from 8 to 12 September 1941. In the report 
of the Executive Council of the organisation for the past year, which 
was approved by the Convention, it was stated that the membership 
was approximately 125,000. 491 delegates representing 48 Congress 
units attended the proceedings. 


In his opening address the President, Mr. A. R. Mosher, speaking on the 
labour policy of the Government, regretted that the Government and many 
employers of Canada had failed to show a greater understanding of the reason- 
able aims and aspirations of the labour movement, and of the function which 
labour unions performed in the democratic structure of a nation. He also 
complained that “while ‘dollar-a-year’ men have been given positions of authority 
in Government departments and been placed in control of various aspects of 
the war effort, almost no recognition has been given to labour”. In discussing 
labour policy during wartime, he said that he was “firmly convinced that the 
workers should realise the necessity of avoiding industrial strife, particularly 
in those industries which are essential to the successful prosecution of the war.” 
In his closing remarks Mr. Mosher made the following statement: 








1Jdem, Vol. XLIV, No. 4, Oct. 1941, p. 416. 


2 Communication to the I.L.O. 
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I am anxious that the people of Canada should understand that it is 
not the workers but the employers who are chiefly responsible for labour 
disputes, and that the failure of the Government to protect the right to 
organise has been a contributing factor, but I want the people also to know 
that, if necessary, the organised workers are willing temporarily to forgo 
their rights if the exercise of those rights means the loss of even one day’s 
production of war materials. Our own conscience must be clear; we shall 
be judged by what we do, not by what employers or Government have 
failed to do. 


A long debate took place on the Order in Council (No. P.C. 7440) laying 
down the wage policy of the Canadian Government.' A resolution was adopted 
recommending a substitute wage policy for Canada to replace the Order in 
Council, such wage policy to provide (a) that workmen and or unions be 
allowed to negotiate freely with employers for the purpose of securing a fair 
wage in each industry, without being restricted to any period; (b) that $25 a 
week be considered a minimum wage in each industry; (c) that, once proper 
wage levels have been established in each industry by negotiation, increases in 
the cost of living be met by increases in wage rates at quarterly intervals, in 
accordance with the Federal cost-of-living index; (d) that the Federal index 
of commodities be extended to cover staples now excluded, and that a wider 
territory be embraced by the Dominion Bureau of Statistics to bring in high- 
price areas; and (e) that the compilation of the data on which the cost-of-living 
index is based be speeded up. 

Among the other resolutions adopted, reference may be made to the fol- 
lowing : 


By an Act dated 27 May 1941 all employers in France are required to 
maintain a pay register, to be numbered, initialled and stamped by the local 
justice, and to be communicated at any time to a labour inspector at his 
request. It must be preserved by the employer for a period of two years 
from the date of the last entry in it. 

A resolution calling for the amendment of the Defence of Canada 
Regulations so as to safeguard the rights of free speech and association, 
and requesting a fair trial at the earliest possible date for members of the 
trade union movement now interned; 

A resolution asking the Government to consult representatives of the 
central labour bodies before enacting legislation concerning labour relations ; 

A resolution requesting the Government to establish a representative 
body to rehabilitate all victims of post-war conditions ; 

A resolution suggesting certain amendments to the Unemployment 
Insurance Act to provide extension of its scope to cover all workers, inclu- 
sion of more seasonal workers and persons earning $2,000 a year; 

A resolutiédn asking for legislation to make the granting of holidays 
with pay mandatory upon all employers; 

A resolution recommending the establishment of relations with the 
British Trades Union Congress. 


Mr. A. R. Mosher was re-elected President and Mr. P. Conroy was 
elected Secretary-Treasurer.’ 


TWENTIETH CONGRESS OF THE CONFEDERATION OF CANADIAN 
CATHOLIC WorKERS 


The Twentieth Congress of the Confederation of Canadian 
Catholic Workers, which is active chiefly in the Province of Que- 
bec, was held at Hull from 14 to 17 September 1941 and was 
attended by 175 delegates from the affiliated organisations; at 31 
May 1941 these numbered 227 with 46,032 registered members. The 


1Cf. International Labour Review, Vol. XLIV, No. 4. Sept. 1941, p. 308. 
2 Communication to the I.L.O. 
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opening meeting was also attended by prominent personalities in the 
civil and ecclestiastical spheres, including the Archbishop of Ottawa 
and representatives of the Federal and provincial Ministers oi 
Labour. 


In his report to the Congress the President, Mr. Alfred Charpentier, referred 
to the wage policy adopted by the Government of Canada and stated that the 
spirit of the Order in Council’, which aimed at preventing a vicious spiral of 
rising wages and prices, was praiseworthy, but maintained that the chief cause 
of the inflation of prices lay in the over-elastic methods of supervision rather 
than in the moderate increase in wages. 

Speaking of the Rowell-Sirois Report (the report of the Canadian Royal 
Commission on Dominion-Provincial relations) published last year®, the Presi- 
dent said that the Confederation had expressed the opinion that the necessary 
improvements in these fields could be carried out without Federal centralisation, 
In particular it had maintained that all legislation respecting education and 
contracts of employment should be left absolutely to the provincial authorities. 
On the other hand, it had endorsed the opinion of the Rowell-Sirois Report 
that three national standards were necessary—for hours of work, minimum 
wages, and the age for the admission of children to employment—as suitable 
means of promoting social justice throughout the country. 

On the question of family wages or family allowances, the President stated 
that the Confederation should definitely affirm its wholehearted support of the 
Papal principles with regard to wages and that it should approve of the pay- 
ment of family allowances only in industries where the wages were already 
sufficient to meet the normal expenditure of a household. 

The President’s Report was adopted unanimously. 

Among the many resolutions adopted there was one urging that the schedule 
of occupational diseases giving a right to compensation should include asbesto- 
sis, and asbestosis with tuberculosis, which were described as “little-known 
diseases affecting many of the workers employed in centres where asbestos is 
extracted and manufactured”. 

Several resolutions demanded changes in the Unemployment Insurance Act, 
which has recently been applied in Canada. The Congress decided to refer 
these resolutions to a special committee for study, and to take a decision when 
experience had been gained of the operation of the Act. 

The Congress further demanded the abolition of night work in factories 
wherever possible and the lowering of the pensionable age from 70 to 65 years. 

A resolution was adopted recommending that the Confederation should 
maintain the closest possible relations with the International Labour Office. 

Mr. Alfred Charpentier was re-elected President, Mr. Gérard Picard 
Financial Secretary, and Mr. Alphonse Bourdon, Treasurer.* 


NEWS IN BRIEF 


Under a comprehensive agreement on wages and other conditions of em- 
ployment recently concluded in Great Britain by the Retail Food Trades Joint 
Industrial Council and covering at least 250,000 workers, branch managers 
and manageresses are to receive 12 working days’ holiday with full pay and 
other employees 6 working days’ holiday with full pay. The agreement does 
not cover workers in the butchering or bakery trades; the bakery trade has its 
own trade board. 





1Cf. International Labour Review, Vol. XLIV, No. 3, Sept. 1941, p. 308 
2Idem, Vol. XLII, No. 6, Dec. 1940, pp. 347 et seq. 
8 Communication to the I.L.O. 

















STATISTICS 


Unemployment, Employment and Hours of Work 


The tables given below contain the statistics of different coun- 
tries concerning employment and unemployment in general and hours 
of work, which are published in the Review at regular intervals, 
brought up to date in accordance with the latest data received. 


It has not, however, been possible to bring the satistics up to 
date as completely as in normal times because the publication of 
the series has in many countries been suspended either recently or 
for some time past, and also because information from certain 
countries no longer reaches the Office. 


Figures will be found relating to the different industries and 
occupations covered by these statistics in the Year-Book of Labour 
Statistics for 1940. For a fuller account of the method of drawing 
up the statistics, see the July 1941 number of the Review under 
the heading “Statistics, Explanatory Notes”, pp. 104-113. 


EXPLANATION OF SIGNS USED IN THE TABLES 


The sign * signifies: “figures do not exist”. 

The sign — signifies: “figures not yet received”. 

The sign f signifies: “provisional figures”. 

The sign ° signifies: “covering men only”. 

The sign ' signifies “figure revised since the previous issue”. 

The sign © signifies: “economic group represented by a few branches only”. 

The sign between two figures of a series signifies that the former series 
has been replaced by another, or revised. 

Figures in thick-faced type: indexes (100) of the base year. 

Figures in italics: index numbers with a year later than 1929 as base. 
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AUSTRALIA BELGIUM CANADA 
- Voluntary unempl. insurance stat. Estimates Employment 
Trade union returns exchange 
Date Unemployed Days of Unemployed statistics 
Unemployed (daily average Unemployment 
during the . Applicants for 
Number Per cent. month) Per cent. Number Per cent. | work registered 
1929 47,359 11.1 13,000 2 1.9 107,000 4.2 14,996 
1930 84,767 19.3 36,000 2 5.4 341,000 12.8 33,008 
1931 117,866 27.4 110,000 2 14.5 442,000 17.4 69.719 
1932 120,454 29.0 211,000 2 23.5 639 ,000 26.0 75.140 
1933 104,035 25.1 210,000 2 20.5 646 ,000 26.5 . 
1934 86,865 20.5 235,000 2 23.4 521,000 20.6 3 
1935 71,823 16.5 210,927 21.7 483 , 000 19.0 84.050 
1936 53,992 12.2 154,038 16.2 430,000 16.7 90/133 
1937 41,823 9.3 125,929 13.1 337 ,000 12.5 88,516 
1938 40,526 8.7 203 , 000 17.6 407 ,000 15.1 105, 236 
1939 45,775 9.7 173,000 18.8 386 ,000 14.1 103,739 
1940 39,116 8.0 151,000 — _— — 100,417 
1940: Oct. * * —_ — 119,000 4.0 78,320 
Nov 31,491 6.2 —_ —_ —_ —— 79,114 
Dec, * * 218,714 — — ace 66, 136 
1941: Jan. * * 244,844 — _ —_ 78,449 
Feb. 27,289 5.3 202, 796r as == _ s 
Mar. * * 173, 224r _ — _ 73,481 
April * * 150 ,959r — _— - 66,492 
May — 3.6 126, 426 —_— nase pat 56.727 
June * * 109 , 428 — _— _— 50,431 
July * * 98 ,OOOT _ — _ 47,591 
Aug. _— _ — —_ — — 42,653 
Sept. * i ~—_ — —_ —_ — 
Persons 
covered 514 1,016 2,986 * 
(thousand s} 
DENMARK Danzic || Estonia 
CzZECHO-SLOVAKIA Free City of 
Cute : Employ- || Employ- || Employ- 
Trade — Trade union ment ment ment 
area union fund pon eran fund returns | exchange || exchange || exchange 
nna ra + eee returns statiotics statistics || statistics || statistics 
eceansane Unemployed in Unemployed Appli- ‘ 
; receipt of benefit Applicants cants Unem- |/Applicants 
Applicants for for work Per | for work ployed || for work 
work registered Number Per cent.| registered Number | cent. |registered registered ||registered 
1929 * 23,763 2.2 41,630 42,817 | 15.5) 44,581 12,905 3,172 
1930 * 51,371 4.5 105,442 39,631 | 13.7) 40,551 18,291 3,089 
1931 29,345 102,179 8.3 291,332 53,019 | 17.9} 59,430 24,898 3,542 
1932 107 , 296 184,555 13.5 554,059 99,508 | 31.7) 126,039 33,244 7,121 
1933 71,805 247,613 16.9 738 , 267 97,478 | 28.8) 121,115 31,408 8,284 
1934 30,055 245,953 17.4 676 ,994 81,756 | 22.1) 97,595 20 ,326 2,970 
1935 10,674 235 ,623 15.9 686 , 269 76,195 | 19.7| 92,406 17.983 1.7794 
1936 6,474 208 , 096 13.1 622,687 78,669 | 19.3) 93,261 13553 1276 
1937 3,215 151,167 8.8 408 ,949 95,103 | 21.9] 108,634 3" 1'160 
1938 4,578 161,3915 9.15 335,5185 97,136 | 21.4] 142,050 3499 1243 
1939 9,415 * * |——q080° ,924 | 18.4] 102,066 1'0677|| 1'418 
1940 8,550 * > . 119,593 | 23.9} 133,358 x aa 
1940: Oct. 9,117 * * * 96,332 | 19.1) 108,074 * — 
Nov. 9,460 * * * 117,262 | 23.2) 129,951 * —- 
Dec. 8,183 * * * 179,410 | 35.6} 193,198 * ~ 
1941: Jan. 5,207 * * * 180,668 | 34.8) 196,180 * = 
Feb. 4,915 * * * 178,296 | 34.3} 194,173 * = 
Mar. 4,833 * * * 140,014 | 26.8) 155,133r * = 
April 2,991 * * * 95,494 | 18.3} 109,122 * oo 
May 4,003 * * * — 11.3} 72, * = 
June 3,994 * * * _ 4.6) 32,911 * — 
July 4,205 * * * —_ 4.7| 33,339 * — 
Aug. 4,410 * * * —_— 6.0} 36,000T * — 
Sept. — * * * — — — * — 
Persons \ 
covered * 1,782t . 494 * x * 
(thousands) 
1 Percentage of total possible working days of insured workers during the month. 2 Estimates. 3Since 


Jan. 1939: Bohemia-Moravia. 
7I-VII. 


months, 


4 Before January 1935, unemployed registered. 


5 I-VIII, 


* Average for 11 













































































































































































718 TABLE I. STATISTICS OF UNEMPLOYMENT IN GENERAL (cont.) 
FINLAND FRANCE i 
GERMANY | | 
“—a Publi Empl | 
ment ublic mployment - - 
Date exchange relief fund exchange Old territory Austria 
Statistics statistics Statistics Employment exchange statistics | Da 
Unem- Unemployed ae J ‘ : Total 
ployed in receipt of Applications Unemployed vegistered Unemployed ia. 
registered relief for work Number Per cent. registered 
| 
1929 3,877 928 10,052 1,898,604 9.3 192,062 . a 
1930 8,009 2,514 13,859 3,075,580 15.2 242,612 * | mee 
1931 11,495 56,112 75,215 4,519,704 23.3 300 , 223 * | 19 
1932 17,351 273,412! 308 ,096 5,575,492 30.1 377 , 894 * 19 
1933 17,139 276,033 307 , 844 4,804,428 26.3 405,740 * 19 
1934 10,011 345,033 376,320 2,718,309 2 14.92 370,210 * | 19. 
1935 7,163 426,931 465,875 2,151,039 11.63 348,675 * ia 19 
1936 4,796 431,897 475,272 1,592,655 8.3 349 ,663 s 19 
1937 3,695 350, 3335 379 ,095 912,312 4.6 320,961 ° | - 
1938 3,602 375,742 408 ,024 429,461 2.1 244, 7884 . | 49 
1939 3,300 361, 930° 404 , 604 6 * * * 284,132° | 49 
1940 4,121 — — * * * * 19 
1940: Oct. 5,318 750 ,000 1,059 ,000 * * * -- | 19 
ov. 5,303 * * * * * _— | 
Dec. 3,915 * 824,000 * x * — 1940: O 
1941: Jan. 5,501 * 676,000 * * * — N 
Feb. 6,205 * 594,000 * * * — fo 
Mar. 5,756 * 534,391 * * * _— \1941: Je 
April 5,843 * 400 ,000t * * * — F 
May 5,000 * 377, 000¢ * * * ~- N 
June —_ * 326 ,000t * * * -- A 
July _ * 310 ,000t * * * — N 
Aug. — * — * x * — J 
Sept. ‘ab * = * * * on J 
Persons S 
easaeed | * * * 22,090 * * bee 
(thousands) Pers 
cove 
(thous 
GREAT BRITAIN & NORTHERN IRELAND GREAT BRITAIN HUNGARY 
Unemployment insurance statistics Employment exchange Employment 
D (16-64 years) statistics exch 
ate change 
Whollyunemp.| Un. owing Applicants for work statistics 
(incl. casuals) | to temporary Total registered 
stoppages licati Da 
Wholly unemp. |Unempl. owing oT 
Percentages (incl. casuals) eee regietered 
1929 8.2 2.2 10.4 950,593 264,911 15,173 
1930 11.8 4.3 16.1 1,399,492 517,823 43,5928 
1931 16.7 4.6 21.3 2,049,710 579,851 52,305 
1932 17.6 4.5 22.1 2,178,311 566,478 66, 235 19% 
1933 16.4 3.5 19.9 2,070,046 450,570 60,595 19% 
1934 13.9 2.8 16.7 1,795,437 363,794 52,157 19: 
1935 13.1 2.4 15.5 1,730,194 306 , 228 52,048 19% 
1936 11.2 1.9 13.1 1,507,979 246 ,996 52,114 19% 
1937 9.3 1.5 10.5° 1,283,523 200 ,876 48,359 . 
1938 10.0 9 2.69 12.6 1,418,725 371,956 47,426 19: 
1939 8.8 1.5 10.3 1,297,801 215,759 48,348 19: 
1940 a a os 802,921 160,615 43,684 19: 
1949: Oct. _— _— _ 663,769 171,082 42,872 Hes 
Nov —_ _— _ 627,816 163 , 364 44,615 : 
De — _ — 563 ,431 141,848 43,735 1940: C 
1941: Jan —_— — _ 543,225 152,381 56,998 x 
Feb — _ _ 466,614 114,235 56,741 rf 
Mar. —- a= os 382 ,227 75,691 57,405 1941: J 
April _ _ —_ 335,138 75,373 49 , 263 ‘ F 
May —_ _ _— 303,244 65,744 45,757 } 
June — — — 254,206 47,733 54,161 y 
July o— — — 231,253 46,027 d 
Aug. — — — 232,339 37,950 j 
Sept _ — _ — _ J 
Persons - 
covered 15,032 * 
(thousands) Per: 
1 From July 1932 onwards, including unemployed in receipt of relief from the welfare offices. 2 Since 31 July 1933, (chow 
not including persons employed in labour camps. 3 Since March 1935, including the Saar Territory. 4 Before April ae 
1938, applicants for work registered. 5 Average of 10 months 6 Average of 9 months. 7 Figure of 9 7 
March. 8 Since January 1930, including non-fee-charging private employment agencies. * Including agriculture. ‘Durir 
10 Since July 1940, excluding men in attendance at Government Training Centres who were unemployed when they entered pace 
gures 


the Centres. 








TABLE I. STATISTICS OF UNEMPLOYMENT IN GENERAL (cont.) 
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| IRELAND Japan! LATVIA LITHUANIA ! MeExIco 
ee 
| Employment - - 
exchange statistics Official estimates Employment |} Employment ; 
Gute Applicants for work — —- ones 
Total cantevered Unemployed statistics statistics estimates 
With claims Applications 
to unempl. Total Number Per for work Unemployed Number 
x ial benefit cent. registered registered unemployed 
* ! i 
| 
. | 
* | 1929 14,679 20,702 * * 5,617 ° ° 
* | 1930 16,378 22,398 369 , 408 5.3 4,851 * 75,695? 
1931 17,852 25,230 422,755 6.1 8,709 * 257 ,979 
° 1932 20,217 62.5172 485,681 6.8 14,587 * 339 , 378 
. 1933 19,788 72° 472 408,710 5.6 8,156 . 275,774 
* 1934 20,558 103,671 372,941 5.0 4,972 * 234,538 
* 1935 18,410 119.148 356,044 4.6 4,825 3,780 191,371 
* 1936 16,035 99,272 338 , 365 4.3 3,851 3,533 186, 
84,1326 1937 19,112 81.760 295,443 3.7 3,014 3,144 180,128 
$ 1938 20,571 88.714 237 ,371 3.0 2,164 2,618 209 , 332r 
1939 21,232 93074 a os 2,484 1,893 * 198 , 593r 
— 1940 23,318 84.054 oo ~s —_ : 183,2 
_ |1940: Oct. 23 ,680 67,775 _ _ a — 189,761 
m Nov. 23,415 104,555 _ _ ~- — 181,813 
a % 23 ,038 96 , 386 _ — — a 192,936 
cme 1941: Jan. 24,462 106,529 —_ _— a — 197 ,0O0OT 
=» eb. 26,753 106,145 _ _— _ _— mand 
a March 26,736 69 ,278 _ _ —_— _ — 
ome April 26, 234 70,188 —_ _ _— — — 
= ay 23 ,563 62,877 as -- a — — 
me June 20 ,496 56,061 —_ _— _ — — 
— July 20,175 53,630 . _ — — — 
Aug. 5 57,921 a — — _ _ 
Sept — — — = _— _ 
* 
Persons 
covered a 8,172 * * * 
(thousands) 
NETHERLANDS NETHERLANDS NORWAY 
INDIES 
Voluntary unemployment Employ- Employment Trade union fund Employment 
Dat insurance ment exchange returns ex: hange 
ate statistics * exchange statistics statistics 
statistics Unemployed 
Unemployed Days of | Wholly un- Applicants P. U 
unem- employed for work Number er ai 
—e Number |Percent |ployment/] registered registered cent employ: 
6 
1929 24,300 2 5.9 * * 5,902 15.4 19,089 
1930 37,800 9.7 7.8 * * 7,175 16.6 19,353 
1931 82,800 18.1 14.8 138,231 6,964 * 22.3 27,478 
1932 153 , 500 29.5 25.3 271,092 10,922 14,790 30.8 33 831 
1933 163 ,000 31.0 26.9 322,951 14,576 16, 588 33.4 36 279 
1934 . 32.1 28.0 332, 772 15,784 15,963 30.7 36 339 
1935 173,700 36.3 31.7 384,691 17,418 14,783 25.3 36 103 
1936 169 ,387 36.3 32.7 414,512 19,700 13, 267 18.8 32 643 
1937 137 ,674 29.2 26.9 368, 19,281 16,532 20.0 28 520 
1938 134,304 27.2 25.0 353 ,646 16,814 19,230 22.0 28 923 
1939 112,595 21.8 19.9 353.2618 , 906 16,789 18.3 26,777 
1940 — _— —_ sat 18,461 _ 23.1 29,099 
1940: Oct. 87,463 18.0 14.6 150,756 17,118 — 12.4 23,600 
Nov. 84,271 17.6 14.9 143 , 237 15,932 _ 12.0 22,9750 
» — a 17.3 253 ,067 5,640 _ 16.1 21,800 
1941: Jan. 128,767 27.6 23.7r 265 , 853 15,921 — 16.7 40 ,956 
Feb. 114,946 24.9 21.1 183 ,050r 16,414 — 17.8 42,227 
March 84,451 18.5 15.4 119,510r ,609 — 18.3 42,514 
April 74,250 16.5 13, 2r 108 , 880r 15,970 — — 33 , 556 
May — — 12.5 107 ,000T 15,993 = -= 16,571 
June — oa — — 15,905 _— _— - 
July — —— — — — — oe — 
Aug. - = ae — — — os = — 
Sept. oa a a — — — a — 
ae Persons 
iy 100s, | (covered, sd ‘ ” . 
e April ) 
ire of 9 1 The figures relate to the Ist of the following month. 2 Figure for the month of May. * Series enlarged. 
culture. ‘During 1939, excluding the territory of Klaipeda (Memel); from January 1940, covering present territory. 





entered 









‘Excluding agriculture. 
figures relate to the 15th of the month. 


6 Percentage of total possible working days of insured workers during the month. 


7 The 


8 From April 1939, excluding persons employed on special relief works. 
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TABLE I. STATISTICS OF UNEMPLOYMENT IN GENERAL (concl.) 
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NEw ZEALAND POLAND ! RUMANIA 2 SWEDEN 
Employment Employment Statistics of 
Date po Employment | exchange Trade union local unem- 
statistics exchange statistics statistics returns ployment 
committees 
Unemployed Applications for 
males work registered Un- Unemployed Applicants 
employed for relief 
Registered Number Per cent. registered Number Per cent. registered 
1929 2,895 129,450 4.9 7,449 32,621 10.7 10,212 
1930 5,318 226,659 8.8 23 , 367 42,016 12.2 13,723 
1931 41,431 299 , 502 12.6 35,737 64,815 17.2 46,540 
1932 51,549 255,582 11.8 38,958 90 ,677 22.8 113,907 
1933 46,944 249 , 660 11.9 29 ,060 97,316 23.7 164,773 
1934 39,235 342,166 16.3 17,253 84,685 18.9 114,802 
1935 38, 234 381,935 16.73 13,778 81,385 16.1 61,581 
1936 36,890 367 , 327 15.6 13,549 71,884 13.6 35,601 
1937 * 375,088 14.6 10,851 67,351 11.6 18,213 
1938 4,757 * 347,509 12.7 7,271 74,582 11.8 14,927 
1939 6,422 414,584 6 i4.1é 6,020 71,4677 10.07 15,360 
1940 4,352 * A _ 89' 126 12'2 12,695 
1940: Oct. 3,534 * * _ 84,089 11.4 16,122 
Nov. 2,620 * * — 96 ,053 13.0 20,562 
Dec. 2,405 * * — 119,487 16.5 23 , 469 
1941: Jan. , 964 * * — 127,686 17.2 30,512 
Feb. 1,924 * * = 123,594 16.5 34,900 
Mar. 1,815 * * — 114, 280r 15.1 33, 702 
April 2,132 * * — 98 ,960r 13.1r 30 , 552 
May 2,121 * * oe 79 ,148r 10.6 24,856 
June 2,391 * * os 66 ,865 9.2 21, 000t 
July 2,626 * * _ _— _— — 
Aug. oie * * om — _ a 
Sept. omic + * — — — — 
Persons 
covered at 2,978 ° 725 289 § 
(thousands) 
SWITZERLAND UNITED STATES YUGOSLAVIA 
Unemployment Employment . Employment |} Employment 
insurance exchange Estimates exchange exchange 
Date statistics statistics statistics statistics 
Percentage Unem- 
—. Applications unemployed ployed Applicants Unemployed 
for work for work registered 
Wholly | Partially | resistered || N.1.C.B.9| A.F.L.1 |W.P.A. 1] registered 
1929 1.8 mF 8,131 0.9 3.9 * * 8,370 
1930 3.4 7.2 12,881 7.8 9.7 * * 8,198 
1931 5.9 12.1 24,208 16.3 17.4 * * 9,930 
1932 9.1 12.2 54,366 24.9 25.9 st * 14,761 
1933 10.8 8.5 67 , 867 25.1 26.4 * * 15,997 
1934 9.8 6.1 65,440 20.2 22.5 * * 15,647 
1935 11.8 5.9 82,468 18.4 20.8 * 7,449,841 16,752 
1936 13.2 5.3 93,009 14.5 18.2 * 7,705,270 19,436 
1937 10.0 2.5 71,130 12.0 15.8 * 5,125,094 21,643 
1938 8.6 4.5 65,583 18.8 20.5 * 7,404,187 22,549 
1939 6.5 2.9 40,324 16.7 18.7 ® 6, 246,036 24,223 
1940 3.1 2.1 16,374 15.0 16.9 8,100,000!2) 5,314,806 26,724 
1940: Oct. 2.2 2.1 11,609 o.7 14.5 7,400,000} 4,618,504 16,129 
Nov. 2.5 2.1 14,321 12.8 14.4 7,600,000} 4,568,415 19,058 
Dec. 5.3 2.4 24,477 12.5 14.0 7,100,000} 4,738,697 32,143 
1941: Jan. 4.4 1.9 22,853 13.3 15.9 7,600,000} 5,093,476 49,073 
Feb. 3.1 1.8 15,075 12.7 14.9 7*200;000 5,101,417 46 ,092 
Mar. 2.0 1.6 9,514 11.1 13.9 6,800,000} 5,170,193r _— 
April 1.5 1.4 7,846 9.7 12.7 6,600,000; 5,097,026r _— 
May 1.4 1.4 7,857 6.9 11.3 5,700, 5,156, 288r — 
June 1.2 1.5 5,665 4.6 9.8 5,900 ,000 5,126,192 _ 
July 1.2 1.4 6,842 — —_ 5,600,000} 4,982,430 _ 
Aug. - + — 7,163 —_ — 5.300,000} 4,699,020 —_ 
Sept _ _— —_— _ —_— —_ — _ 
Persons 
covered 529 * 55,374 54,286 1,017T * * 
(thousands) | 








11939, including the territory of Silesia beyond the Olza. 
# Since 1935, percentage based on the number of persons covered by compulsory social insurance schemes. 
persons totally unfit for employment for health or other reasons (approximately 8,000 at the end of 1937). 
1939, numbers of unemployment benefits current. 
® Number of relief funds (units). 
11 Work Projects Administration 


® National Industrial Conference Board. 
12 [V-XII 


sI-VI. 


2The figures relate to the Ist of the following month. 


4 Excluding 
5 From April 


7 From January 1939, including agricultural workers. 
10 American Federation of Labor 
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se ee ee | 
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1941 
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TABLE II. STATISTICS OF EMPLOYMENT IN GENERAL 
















































































Indexes of numbers employed 
(1929 =100) 1 
(Buenos (Central] CzEcHO- GREAT 
a Aires) || CANADA || Zone) || SLOVAKIA*] FRANCE | GERMANY?! BRITAIN | HUNGARY LATVIA 
Statist. || Statist. | Statist. || Sickness Statist. Sickness |Compulsory] Sickness ».A. Sickness 
tics of of establ.|| of establ. jof establ.| insur. of establ. insur. unempl. insur. i insur. 
unem.- (A) (A) statist. (A) statistics | ins. stat. statist. statist. 
= ono L.T.C. | M.LT.C.¢] M.LT. |A.LT.eC.e|M.LT.eC.e] AMALT.C® |M.1.T.eC.e] M.I.T.C.¢ LT. | LT.ce 
Wage || Wage earners,|| Wage Wage __ | Wage earners, || Wage earners, || Wage earners, | Wage earners Wage earners, 
lief” earners || sal. empl. | earners salaried empl. | sal. empl. | salaried empl. ~ 4 sale empl. 
tered 
0 0 * .0 100.0 .0 0 0 
) 212 9 .3 * .6 0 93.3 8 e 8 
"793 8 5 | * .3 6 81.5 2 .2 9 
540 2 5 * .6 9 71.1 4 .0 7 
"907 .2 a * 4 4 74.0 Bi 2 xe 
"273 4 a * 5.0 e 85.5 2 9 2 
" 809 a 5 * .6 6 90.6 5 2 6 
581 6 S| * .4 1 97.2 R x 8 
601 | 9 * .0 .6 104.3 3 .0 2 
"213 5 9 00. -O5 2 110.9 | .6 ot 
"927 ee e 92. Or 83.4 116.5 .2 - 
: "360 a .4 —_ * 6 
695 * .0 _ 8 s * * 0 * . 
* .9 — .0 x * * 9 * * 
is * 8 — ® * * * e' * * 
"469 * .6 — 7) * * * abt . * 
"512 * e —_ .8r s * * _ * + 
, * : 7 — or * * * a . * 
4 * 4 A . * + a e pe 
, * 6 — * . * — * . 
552 * 2 am - +. * one a. * 
856 * wi) al * * * me * * 
,000t 4 * » —_— * * + a . . 
<5 Sept. * _ * * * — * * 
“ Persons 
covered 2,403 21,414 233 212 
Qs (thousands) 
LUXEM- UNION OF Yuco- 
BURG LANDS NoRWAY SouTH AFRICA U.S.S.R. UNITED STATES SLAVIA 
ae Statist. || Accident |] Statist. |] Statist. of establ. || Statist. || B.L.S. | N.L.C.B.] A.F.L. ||Sickness 
of establ. || unempl. || of establ. (A/B) of establ. accident 
yment (A) insur. (B) (A) Estimate insur. 
inge statist.® Europeans! Total statist. 
-_ M.LT. ||M.1.T.C.e|| M.LT.Ce M.LT.e AMALT.ce || MLT.C! | AMALT.C. | AMLT.C. || T Tee 
low Wage _ ||Wage earners|| Wage earners Wage earners Wage earners| | Wage earners) Wage earners| Wage earners|| Wage earn. 
mast earners || sal. empl. |/salaried empl. salaried empl. salaried empl.||salaried empl.|salaried empl.|salaried empl. om 
.0 0 .0 .0 100.0 0 0 100.0 100.0 
a i. 2 4 3 4 8 3 95.2 104.3 
30 a .0 .0 5.2 S 6 R 1 100.7 
61 .6 5.3 9 .7 .6 7 7 8 88.6 
197 8 .0 .0 9 .5 9 5 0 86.1 
47 5.5 -6 .0 1 6 1 6 -0 89.8 
52 .8 .2 2 on 1 6 4 8 93.3 
36 .8 1 2 9 8 mS 4 .7 101.8 
43 9 .5 6 eS .8 9 3 3 112.4 
49 .2 4 .2 1 5 1 0 0 118.2 
23 3 a 9 4 2. 1 119.2 
24 8.9 8 4 3 =e 
29 1940:Oct. _ * 1 7 ° 5.8 2 129.8 
58 Nov. — * .0 % i * 1 6 125.0 
43 Dec — * 7 9 * 7 a | — 
73 1941:Jan — * 5 8 * 8 9 a 
92 — ° “a .0 * 3 .2 pees 
a * 4 7 * .3 5 — 
_ * .9 ® * 9.7 a — 
_ * .0 .6 * 8 9 — 
_— * 7 .3 * .8r .6 _ 
— * . 4 * 2 _ 
os * * 5 ans 
-- * * 108.2 —_ 
1,326 /527 —/180 | —/713 27 ,800t 23,045 48,439 46,683 7 
(thousands) 
onth. Abbreviations: A = Agriculture; M = Mines;I = Industries; T = Transport;C = Age and services; B.L.S. = Bureau 
din < Labor Statistics; N. .C.B. = National Industrial Conference Board; A.F.L. = American Federation of Labor: 
€ B.S.A. = Bureau of Social Affairs. 
April i. (B), (A/B): See International Labour Review, Oct. 1939, 537, par. 3 (types of establishment statistics). 
rkers. 1Except for series in italics. 2Since January 1939: Rcheusie hGesevte. *Old territory. Since November 
ober 1935 including the Saar territory. S]-VIII. £18 July 1938 =100. 7I-VII. § Until 1938, insurance- 








































































































accident ag wenn 1939, extrapolation with reference to unemployment-insurance statistics. * September- 
December 1935= 100 10 Since 1939, excluding military forces. 
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TABLE III. ST..TISTICS OF INDUSTRIAL EMPLOYMENT 
(a) Indexes of numbers employed 



































































































































(1929 =100)} 
Great Brita 
AUSTRALIA| CANADA CHILE |DENMARK| EsTONIA | FINLAND | FRANCE GERMANY? and N. Irelang 
Compulso 
Statist. Statist. Statist. | Statist. | Statist. | Statist. | Statist. Statistics of unempl, 
Date of establ. | of establ. | of establ. | of establ. | of establ. | of establ. | of establ. establishments (B) insur, Date 
(A/B) (A) (B) (A) (A) (B) ! Statist, 
Wageearn.,|Wageearn.,| Wage Wage Wage Wage Wage Wage Salar. Wage earn 
sal. empl.? | sal. empl.* | earners? | earners? | earners? | earners* | earners‘ earners® empl. sal. empl) 
1929 100.0 100.0 * * 100.0 100.0 * 100.0 100.0 100.6 & |___—_ 
1930 93.0 93.1 * * 95.9 87.4 100.0 87.0 94.7 92.5 1929 
1931 74.6 81.4 * 100.0 88.5 78.4 91.6 72.0 83.6 84.5 1930 
1932 74.1 72.1 * 91.7 81.9 76.6 79.0 59.5 69.6 84.7 1931 
1932 81.8 69.1 * 102.9 82.9 84.7 78.0 65.9 68.4 89.8 1932 
1934 89.7 77.0 * 116.0 96.4 87.3 75.7 83.5 76.3 94.5 1933 
1935 99.6 82.9 * 125.8 108.6 95.4 72.1 91.9 83.5 96.0 1934 
1936 109.4 88.3 * 131.6 125.8 95.4 73.0 100.5 90.0 102.2 1935 
1937 116.3 97.7 100.0 138.1 144.5 111.7 7.6 110.8¢ 97.9 110.2 1936 
1938 124.3 94.8 105.6 138.4 146.8 125.2 80.7 117.4 105.4 104.1 
1939 125.9 95.9 108 .1 161.1 150.1 129.7 81.37 122.98 112.38 113.0 1937 
1940 131.1r 112.1 117.0 — — 122. 6f — — — -- 1938 
1940: Oct. | 140.9tr | 123.5 119.8 —_ = * * * . * = 
Nov.| 142.7tr | 123.6 121.0 _ —_ . . * * * 1 
Dec. | 145.6tr 121.7 122.9 a a * * * * * 1940: O 
1941: Jan. 142.9tr 125.9 123.3 _ —_ * * * * * N 
Feb. 146.0tr 128.8 126.6 — ao * * * * * | D 
Mar.| 149.2tr | 135.1 125.8 — _ * * * * * 1941: Je 
Apr. 149.0tr 138.6 127.1 a — * * * * * Fe 
May 151.9T 143.5 126.2 — _ * * * * * M 
June| 153.5t 147.3 128.3 — a * * * * * A 
July 115.9t 151.1 — — os * * * * * M 
Aug. _ 155.0 _ _ —_ od * * * bd ju 
Sept. ae aa a wai ase 7 7 7 + . ju 
Persons A 
covered 569 /284 844 22 171 43 63t 1,850 3,500T * 6,152 Se 
(thousands) 
| Perso! 
| covert 
NEw |NETHER- (thousat 
HUNGARY ITALY JAPAN Latvia | MExico|ZEALAND| LANDS | Norway! § — 
Sickness Statist. Statist. Statist. Statist. Sickness| Statist. | Statist. | Accident] Statist. | 
insur. of establ. | of establ. of establ. of establ. insur. o of unempl. | of establ. 
statist. (B) (A/B) (A/B) (B) statist. | establ. | establ. insur. (A/B) | §,-—-— 
(B) (A) statist.® 
Date M.C. oe & M.C.I. B.J. | 
Wage Wage Wage Wage Wage Wage Wage Wage Wage Wage | 
earners earners earners earners® earners? earners, | earners | earners, | earners | earners Dat 
sal. empl. sal.empl.3jsal.empl.| 3,5 . 
1929 100.0 * 100.0 100.0 100.0 100.0 * 100.0 | 100.0 100.0 
1930 91.3 * 97.3 86.1 90.0 107.5 * 94.0 | 101.6 100.4 
1931 82.9 * 88.8 84.3 81.7 98.3 * 83.1 92.9 79.9 
1932 73.0 * 78.5 87.7 82.0 82.6 * 83.1 80.2 91.8 19: 
1933 73.6 * 79.2 95.9 89.9 93.4 * 88.0 80.9 93.2 19° 
1934 79.9 100.0 82.9 109.2 100.2 108.4 * 95.2 83.3 98.4 19: 
1935 85.9 117.1 94.0 115.6 109.7 117.7 * 104.8 80.2 106.2 19 
1936 94.7 121.6 94.9 126.3 115.8 123.7 * 115.7 80.9 115.7 19 
1937 104.0 135.6 104.5 142.9 128.8 135.1 | 100.0 122.9 88.4 124.9 19 
1938 112.3 141.0 110.7 157.310 141.8 144.0 | 101.7r | 124.1] 92.7 |—jop 50 19: 
1939 123.9 144.9u 113.3" 172.9r 155.8 140.6 | 98.7r 131.3 99.812] 125.7 19 
1940 129.7 * * 178.3 160.7 — 100.2 a 2 119.3 19 
1940: Oct. | 132.5 * * 178.1 160.5 _ * * * o4 . 
ov.| 136.0 * * 178.7 161.1 — — * . * . 
Dec. 130.8 * * 178.5 160.9 — * * * 125.4 
1941: Jan. 125.0 * * 177.8 160.3 _ * * * * 940: ( 
Feb. | 130.0 . * 177.5 160.0 ~ — * . * noes 
Mar. 135.0 * * 177.5 160.0 —_ * * * 115.6 1 
Apr. 134.0 * * 185.7 167.4 _ * * * * 
May 144.0 . * * aca sox aan + * * 1941. J 
June om + + * —_ ates * 7 * _ ] 
July Ned * * * ‘i po . * 7 * ] 
Aug. li * * * aes ae oie * * + d 
Sept. a * * * aise aia « + * ona 
1 
Persons ‘ 
covered 789 1,167 /|3,0371,522| 2,995/1,510 1,510 100 93 102 820/388 | 144/102 , 
(thousands) . 
Abbreviations: M.C, = Ministry of Corporations; F.C.I. = Fascist Confederation of Industrial Employers; M.C.I.= Ministry of im 
Commerce and Industry; B.J.=Bank of Japan. (thous 
(A), (B), (A/B): see International Labour Review, Oct. 1939, p. 537, par. 2 (types of establishment statistics). ' 
1 Except for series in italics. 2 Old territory. 3 Excluding building. ‘Including part of transport, but excluding 
a large part of building. 5 Including mines. * Since 1937, including the Saar territory. 7I1-V. $1-VII. 9 See define 
table II, footnote. Statistics of type B, linked up with statistics of type A of the preceding period. 11 J-VIL. 1939= 
12]-VII. plying 
large | 


4 1-V) 














TABLE III. STATISTICS OF INDUSTRIAL EMPLOYMENT (cont.) 
(a) Indexes of Gabon employed (cont.) 























































































































1929= 100)! 
Great j UNION OF 
and N. Irelag it | POLAND?| RUMANIA|SWEDEN SWITZERLAND SOUTH U.S.S.R. Unitep |UruGUAY| YuGo- 
AFRICA STATES SLAVIA 
Compu 
unemp]. Statist. | Statist. | Statist. Statist. Statist. Statist. Statist. Statist. Statist. | Sickness 
insur, Date of establ.lof establ.jof establ.| of establ.? | of establ. of establ. of establ. of establ. jof establ.jandaccident! 
Statist, (A) (A) (B) (A) (B) (A/B) (A) (A/B) (B) insur. 
statist. 
Wen Wage Wage Wage Wage Wage Wage earn.,|Wage earn., Wage Wage |Wage earn., 
+ empl! earners jearn.,sal.jearn.‘, 5 | earners 4 earners sal. empl.‘ | sal. empl.’ earners‘ earners | sal. empl. 
empl.‘ 
100.0 
92.5 1929 100.6 100.0 100.0 100.0 100.0 100.0 100.0 100.0 * * 
84.5 1930 5 86.6 99.8 95.8 96.5 98.6 135.4 87.2 * * 
84.7 1931 71.3 75.6 91.3% 88.7 88.3 97.7 183.4 73.7 * * 
89.8 1932 62.3 75.6 86.0 78.8 75.9 94.2 216.0 62.5 * * 
94.5 1933 65.0 | 92.0 85.0 76.9 73.3 108.0 195.5 69.2 * 100.0 
96.0 1934 72.0 103.5 91.6 78.1 73.7 130.1 208.2 80.8 * 106.8 
nee 1935 77.1 | 114.9 96.9 76.0 70.4 146.2 211.9 86.1 . 111.4 
104.] 1936 83.4 129.9 102.1 76.4 70.2 160.3 224.1T 93.4 100.0 124.6 
113.0 1937 94.1 138.8 109.1 88.0 78.1 170.8 os 102.4 -= 141.6 
—_ | 1938 101.6 143.9 110.0 86.3 77.9 167.1 — 85.8r 112.3 160.7 
* 1939 102.08 ae 97.67 89.9 76.8 164.6 — 94.2r 114.8r 152.6 
+ 1940 —- oa 88.9 os 80.3 oo — 101.3 113.7r oo 
-- 1940: Oct. | * * 91.6 ‘ * * * 107.4 * — 
. Nov * * 91.3 * * * * 108.2 104.7r a 
; Dec.| * * 85.3 . 82.1 . . 109.6 * - 
. 1941: Jan. | * * 85.4 * * * * 109.0 . _ 
. Feb. * * 87.0 * * * * 111.1 _ — 
‘ Mar. * * 86.0 * 81.2 * * 113.1 * = 
Ms | Apr. * * 86.7 * * * * 115.4 * _— 
. May * * 88.4 * * * * 117.7r — — 
r | June} * * 66.1 * 83.0 * . 120. 6r * — 
sdiadinaiialea july * * 86.7 * * * * 123.2 * — 
Aug. * * = * * * * 125.3 -— — 
6,152 Sept. * * — * _— * * 127.9 * —_ 
| Persons 
| covered 688 289 385/262 353 225 —/57 10,225¢ /|8,215/4,238t 37 457 
(thousands) 
Norway| 
a (b) Indexes of total hours worked 
of estabi.| (1929 = 1001) 
! | 
(A/B) DeEN- EstTo- Fin- |FRANCE| GER- Hun- IraLy | JAPAN Nor- | Potanp| Swe- | Unitep 
| MARK NIA LAND MANY® | GARY way DEN STATES 
Wage Statist. | Statist. | Statist. | Statist. | Statist. |Sickness| Statist. | Statist. | Statist. | Statist. | Statist. | Statist. 
earners o! of of of of fins. stat.| of of of of of of 
35 Date establ. | establ. | establ. | establ. | establ. | establ. | establ. | establ. | establ. | establ. | establ establ. 
(B) (A) (B) (A) (B) (A)* (A/B) | (A/B)* | (A/B) (A) (B) (A/B) 
4 . : Wage Wage Wage | Wage! | Wage Wage Wage Wage Wage Wage Wage Wage 
79.9 earners‘ | earners‘ | earners‘ | earners | earners’ | earners‘ | earners | earners‘ jearners‘,*) earners jearners‘,’) earners‘ 
b+ 1929 * 100.0 100.0 * 100.0 100.0 100.0 100.0 100.0 100.0 100.0 100.0 
98.4 1930 * 94.7 85.3 100.0 83.5 89.7 94.2 * 99.6 82.9 98.6 82.8 
106.2 1931 100.0 84.4 74.6 89.1 66.4 79.8 83.5 * 79.9 69.3 85.8 66. 
115.7 1932 91.6 75.6 74.8 71.9 53.8 69.4 72.4 85.9 90.6 56.9 77.8 52.3 
124.9 1933 102.4 77.9 84.5 73.6 61.5 70.5 75.5 97.1 90.3 58.3 78.4 57.3 
121 50 1934 113.5 95.0 98.4 70.6 80.6 78.2 77.8 109.2 96.9 67.1 89.5 61.1 
25 1935 123.2 105.4 105.8 66.8 88.4 84.5 81.0 115.8 104.9 72.6 96.2 68.8 
; 7 1936 | 128.9 | 120.0 | 111.9 | 69.6 | 99.4 | 91.2 | 81.0 | 126.6 | 115.1 77.9 | 102.2 | 79.9 
19.3 1937 | 134.6 | 139.6 | 128.1 | 64.9 |7>Zjo en] 99.6 | 91.7 | 144.0 |7>y79 q| 89.8 | 109.8 | 86.5 
oe 4 1938 133.8 141.4 {29.7 65.0 118.8 105.4 95.5 | 759.012] 117.3 97.8 107.7 66.6 
s | 1939 144.9 143.8 120.6 68.0%3| 194 4} 113.3 97.7* | 173 215] 124.3 97.78 — 77.6 
125.4 1940 119.1 _ _ a * _ _ pa a ° — 84.5 
* 
- | 1940: Oct. | 116.4 a — * * * * * * * * 92.5 
115.6 Nov. | 116.4 — * * * * * * * * * 90.9 
. Dec, | 113.3 — * * * * * * _ * * 95.6 
* | |1941. Jan. | 106.0 — —_ * * * * * * * * 93.1 
pe Feb. | 106.7 — * * * * * * * * * 97.3 
* Mar. | 108.8 — * * * * * * — * * 100.1 
* April | 111.4 —_ — * * * * * * * * 101.1 
—_ ay | 121.8 _ * * * * * * * * * 105.2 
Tune | 125.2 — * ad * * * z _ * * 109.1 
ee bs BS 1 ie oe bok bok be doe hoe 
44/102 — oe a * * + * * * ia * * $18.3 
inistry of Persons 3,037/ | 2,995/ 8,215 
covered 90t 43 63t 1,850 3,500¢ |789-275 | 1,522 1,510¢ |176/102 688 385/309] 4,239¢ 
(thousands) 
excluding 1 Except for series in italics. 2 Since January 1939, including the territory of Silesia beyond the Olza. * Factories as 
9See™ defined by Factory Act. 4 Excluding building. 5 Including mines. ‘I-VI. 7 New statistics, base September 
1 I-VI. 1939=100; figures for 1939, average for September to December. § Old territory. * Calculated by the I.L.O. by multi- 





1° Including part of transport, but excluding a 
12 See table III (a) footnote 10. is [-V. 


plying index of numbers employed by an index of hours worked per worker. 
large part of building. 
“I-VI, 


11 Since 1937, including the Saar territory. 
16 J-VIII. 











724 TABLE IV, STATISTICS OF HOURS OF WORK IN INDUSTRY? 


(a) Hours actually worked per worker 
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ESTONIA FINLAND FRANCE GERMANY?| HUNGARY ITALY JAPAN? 
Date 
M.C.? | C.F.1.8 
Per Per Per Per Per Per day 
day‘ fortnight weeks week® day Per week® | Per 
month 
Number of hours 
10 

1929 8.18 93.0 * 46.02 8.97 (46.7—48. 3) 182 (9.83)" 

1930 8.16 90.8 48.0 44.22 8.82 (44.5—47.7) 175 * 

1931 8.05 88.5 46.7 42.48 8.64 (43.9—47.5) 170 * 

1932 7.86 90.9 43.7 41.46 8.53 (43.0—47. 2) 168 9.6312 

1933 7.88 92.8 45.3 42.96 8.59 (44.4—47. 5) 174 9.9512 

1934 7.91 94.0 44.7 44.58 8.78 (42.7—47.1) 172 9.8312 

1935 7.97 93.4 44.5 44.46 8.83 (39.6—42.9)13 159 9.8512 

1936 8.00 93.2 45.7 45.54 8.64 (39.4—42.7) 157 9.8512 

1937 8.03 95.1 40.2 46.08 8.59 (41.0—43. 5) 163 9.9112 

1938 8.15 93.0 38.7 46.50 8.42 (39.8—42.8) 159 9.9412 

1939 8.10 91.5 40.85 46. 58¢ 8.24 (40.3-——43.1)" 1574 9.4615 

1940 — — —- _ 8.33 — -- — 
1940: Oct. — 7 * * 7 * * _— 

Nov. — * * * * * * ne 

Dec. — * 35 6 . * * . —_— 
1941 : a amas * o * . * * == 

eb. vs * * * * * * — 

Mar. -- * 36.4 * * * * _ 

A ril — * * * * * * — 

ay —_ * 7 * + 7 7 ia 

June a * an» oo . + . — 

July ve * * * 7 * par 

Aug. rai . * 7 * * * ia 

Sept. ome - am * * * . —_ 

Index numbers: 1929=100 
1929 100.0 100.0 * 100.0 100.0 100.0 100.0 100.0 
1930 99.8 97.6 100.0 96.1 98.3 97.1 96.2 * 
1931 98.4 95.2 97.3 92.3 96.3 96.2 93.4 * 
1932 96.1 97.7 91.0 90.1 95.1 94.9 92.3 98.0 
1933 96.3 99.8 94.4 93.4 95.8 96.8 95.6 101.2 
1934 96.7 101.1 93.1 96.9 97.9 94.5 94.5 100.0 
1935 97.4 100.4 92.7 96.6 98.4 86.913 87.4 100.2 
1936 97.8 100.2 95.2 99.0 96.3 86.5 86.3 100.2 
1937 98.2 102.3 83.8 100.1 95.8 89.1 89.6 100.8 
1938 99.6 100.0 80.6 101.0 93.9 86.9 87.4 101.1 
1939 99.0 98.4 85.08 101. 2¢ 91.9 87.813 86.1% 96.315 
1940 — — a — 92.9 _ _ _— 
1940: Oct. om * : « * * + —_ 

Nov. ou 7 * * * * . — 

Dec. a * 74.2 * * * * —_ 
1941 : Jan. ams 7 - * * * . = 

Feb. ans * * 7 * * * iam 

Mar. _ * 75.8 ° ° ° ° - 

April aii +. * * ~ * * ‘im 

May toms * * * * * 7 ous 

June — * a * * * 7 one 

July pet 7 * * * * * ‘en 

Aug. a“ * * 7 . * 7 _— 

Sept. sai * seats * * * 7 a 

Persons 
covered 41 * 1,810 3,500T 289 1,156 1,485 1,564 
(thousands) 

1 Excluding building: in Finland, France (partly), Germany (up to 1936), Hungary, Italy (Ministry of Corporations 
series) and Japan; including mines in Germany (from 1939). 2 Territory before 1938. 3 After deduction by I.L.O, 
of rest periods. ‘ Annual figures: up to 1937, averages of two half-yearly figures; 1938: average for April-December. 
* Monthly figures: 1st of the following month; 1939: average from January to July. * Average hours slightly lowered 
by absence for sickness, holidays, etc.; 1939: average from January to July. 7 Ministry of Corporations. 8 Fascist 
Confederation of Employers. * Monthly figures: last week of the month. 10 1.L.O. estimates from percentages of 
table IV (b). 11 1.L.0. estimate, based on Imperial Cabinet Statistics of normal hours. 12From 1932 to 1938, 
statistics of the Bank of Japan; from 1939, statistics of the Imperial Cabinet in which the statistics of the Bank of Japan 
have been incorporated. 13In 1935: average for May-December; 1939: average from January to June. 14 1939: 


average from January to April. 15 1939: average from January to November. 
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TABLE IV, STATISTICS OF HOURS OF WORK IN INDUSTRY? 


(a) Hours actually worked per worker (concl.) 
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LATVIA NETHER- | NORWAY POLAND SWITZERLAND UNITED STATES 
LANDS 
Date 
B.L.S.§ | N.LC.B.¢ 
Per Per Per Per Per 
week week? week week? week Per week 
Number of hours 
7 7 
1929 * * * 44.8 .8—48.2)9 * 48.3 
1930 * * * 43.9 * * 43.9 
1931 * * * 43.3 * * 40.4 
1932 (41.1—45. 1)” md * 41.4 * 38.2 34.8 
1933 (43.9—45. 5) * * 41.5 3—46.5)" 37.8 36.4 
1934 (44.4—45.9) * * 42.2 7—46.9)" 34.5 34.7 
1935 (43.6—46.1) 46.9 * 42.6 * 36.5 37.2 
1936 (43.8—46. 2) 46.7 45.5 42.7 * 39.1 39.5 
1937 (44.8—46.4) 47.1 44.9 43.3 4—47.0)* 38.6 38.7 
1938 (44.7—46. 5) 46.8 44.1 43.7 .8—46.9) 35.5 34.3 
1939 (44.0—46. 3) — 45.2 43.712 8—47.7) 37.6 37.6 
1940 a = =. — 47.3 38.0 38.6 
1940: Oct. ~ * * * od * 39.3 39.9 
ov - * * * 46.6 * 38.6 39.6 
" as * _— * _ 46.8 39.8 40.1 
1941: Jan. — * * * _ * 39.0 40.2 
eb. oo * * * ~ * 40.0 41.0 
ar. — — — * — a 40.4 41.2 
April —_ * * s _ * 40.0 40.7 
ay — * * * — ad 40.8 41.3 
june — * — ad _ _ 41.3 41.7 
uly -- * * * _ * 40.3 41.0 
Aug. a * * * — * 41.0 _ 
Sept. a — — * _ _ _ = 
Index numbers: 1929 = 100 

1929 * * * 100.0 100.0 100.0 ° 100.0 
1930 * * * 98.0 | * s * 90.9 
1931 s * * 96.7 * * ad 83.6 
1932 100 . 91° * * 92.4 * * 100.0 72.0 
1933 102.5 * * 92.6 96.4 95.611 99.0 75.4 
1934 103.7 * * 94.2 98.5 96.5" 90.38 71.8 
1935 103.0 100.0 * 95.1 99.4 * 95.6 77.0 
1936 103.2 99.6 100.0 95.3 99.8 * 102.4 81.8 
1937 104.6 100.4 98.7 96.7 99.0 97.3 101.0 80.1 
1938 104.6 99.8 96.9 97.5 97.1 96.7 92.9 71.0 
1939 103.7 o 99.3 97.512 96.0 98.5 98.8 77.8 
1940 —- os — — 97.7 98.5 99.6 79.9 
1940: Oct. _ * * * _ * 102.9 82.6 
Nov. ae * * * 97.7 * 101.0 82.0 
Dec. no * — * — 97.5 104.2 83.0 
1941: Jan. —- * * * == * 102.1 83.2 
eb. — * * * — * 104.7 84.9 
Mar. os -- —_— * —_ _— 105.8 85.3 
April — * * * a * 104.7 84.3 
May — * * * — * 106.8 85.5 
in a * — * —_ —_ 108.1 86.3 
uly = * * s —_ * 105.6 84.9 

Aug. -— * * * _ * 102.3 _ 
Sept. — —_ _ * _ _- _ _ 

Persons 
covered 39 86 102t 629 3 223 3,936 
(thousands) 











1 Excluding building: 
? Annual figures: averages for the second half-year. 


1929 and September 1937). 


12 1939: average irom January to June. 


in Netherlands (partly), Norway, Sweden and United States; including mines in Sweden. 
3 Monthly figures: averages of weeks without holidays. 
figures: November figures; 1938: average for July-December; 1939: March figures. *Bureau of Labor Statistics. * National 
industrial Conference Board; monthly figures: first week of the month. 
IV (b). #I1.L.O. estimates based on statistics of earnings. 
10 Average for February-December. 


7 1.L.O. estimates from percentage of table 
®1.L.0. estimates based on census of establishments (August 
11 Averages for the second and third quarters 


ea 
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726 TABLE IV. STATISTICS OF HOURS OF WORK IN INDUSTRY! 
(b) Percentage distribution of workers working a certain range of hours 
ESTONIA FINLAND FRANCE ITALY 
Ministry of Corporations 
Date Per day? Per fortnight Per week? Per week 
Upto] 7.1- | Over Under| 80 to | 96 h. | Under Over | Under | 40to | 45to | Over 
7h. |8.0h.| Sh. | 80h. | 95.9h.| and | 40h. | 49h. | goh. | 40h. | 44.9h.] 48h. | 48h, 
more 
a b 
1929 1.9 | 51.8 | 46.3 7.5 58.9 33.6 * * * 8.9 75.5 15.6 
1930 1.7 | 50.1 | 48.2 3.3 62.0 34.7 0.4 0.8 98.8 20.8 66.7 12.5 
1931 2.5 | 59.2 | 38.3 | 25.2 45.4 29.4 8.0 758 84.3 24.2 64.6 11.2 
1932 2.1] 81.3 | 16.6 8.8 66.7 24.5 20.2 11.2 68.6 28.4 63.6 8.0 
1933 * * * 3.7 64.8 31.5 9.2 8.3 82.5 20.8 70.7 8.5 
1934 1.9 | 72.4 | 25.7 0.8 68.1 31.1 13.1 9.5 77.4 30.5 61.9 7.6 
1935 1.8 | 69.5 | 28.7 0.6 68.8 30.6 13.7 9.4 76.9 28.35} 39.65) 21.75 10.48 
1936 1.9 | 62.8 | 35.4 0.3 68.2 31.5 7.1 6.9 86.0 27.5 44.0 18.7 9.8 
1937 1.8 | 55.5 | 42.7 0.0 65.7 34.3 6.7 84.9 8.4 16.5 47.4 26.7 9.4 
1938 . * * 0.3 73.3 26.4 21.5 76.6 0.2 21.7 52.2 18.8 7.3 
1939 * * * 2.9 74.1 23.0 11.13) 63.23) 25.73) 19.15) 51.95) 20.45 8.65 
1940: Oct. * * . * * * * * * 7 * * * 
Nov. * * * « * . * © + * 7 * * 
Dec. * * * * 7 * * 7 * * * * * 
1941: an. + + * +” * na ~ . . * oa * 2 
— * * ~ . * ~ * - * * . +. * 
Mar. 7 * * * * * * * * 7 * 7 * 
April * * + . * > + - * * * . * 
May * 7 * * * * © * * * 7 * . 
June’ * * + * * * 7 * * 7 * 7 . 
July * * * + * . . . * * * * 7 
Aug. . ~ * * © . * * + * * ¥ 7 
Sept. * * * + * * * 7 7 * * * 7 
Persons 
covered 41 * 1,810 1,156 
(thousands) 
LATVIA SWEDEN SWITZERLAND 
Per week Per week® Per week 
Date 
Under 46 h. Over Up to 41 to 48 h. Over Unde 36 to 48 h. Over 
46 h. 46 h. 40 h. 47h. 48h 36 h. 48 h. 48 h. 
1929 * * x * * * - * ” - > 
1930 “ * - - . 7 * * * . > 
1931 . + + x +. 7 * * + * * 
1932 24.97 73.07 2.17 * * * * * * * * 
1933 13.6 84.6 1.8 8.5 32.7 51.3 7.5 7.28 20.88 59.58 12.58 
1934 11.3 80.4 8.3 8.0 29.1 42.5 20.4 4.28 21.28 65.38 9.38 
1935 17.6 62.0 20.4 6.1 35.4 37.1 21.4 * a * * 
1936 16.1 63.8 20.1 4.6 35.8 39.6 20.0 * * * * 
1937 13.4 62.9 23.7 4.6 41.9 36.5 17.0 * * S * 
1938 11.0 64.7 24.3 9.8 52.9 25.6 11.7 2.8 22.1 69.9 5.2 
1939 15.4 61.2 23.4 8.7 66.6 13.7 11.0 & 14.2 71.8 12.3 
1940 _ _— — 10.2 40.2 29.5 20.1 1.2 14.7 66.6 17.5 
1940: Oct. —_ a _— * * * * * * * * 
Nov ~- — -- 10.2 40.2 29.5 20.1 * * * * 
Dec — — —_ * * * * 1.0 21.0 66.5 11.5 
1941: Jan. -= — — * . * * 7 * + * 
Feb. == — om * * * * * * + * 
Mar. — _— — * * * * — _ ‘dion jain 
April _ — ant * * * 7 * * * * 
May aaa las na + * * * + * * 7 
June om ome a * * * * = —_ — —_— 
July nis — ome 7 . *~ * * * * + 
Aug. as —_ omns * * * * - * * * 
Sept. aos — cmp * * . * _ — _ _ 
Persons 
covered 36 351 223 
(thousands) 
1 Excluding building: in Finland, France (partly), Italy, and Sweden; including mines in Sweden. ? Annual 


figures: July of each year. 
4 Before May 1935, a=under 48 hours, b=48 hours. 
May-December; 1939: average from January to June. 


3 Monthly figures: lst of the following month; 1939: average from January to July. 
Monthly figures: last week of the month. 
6 Annual figures: figures for November; 1938: average for July 


51935: average for 


and December; 1939: figures jor March. 7 Average for February-December. * Average for the second and third quarters. 
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State Health Commission. Medical Care in New York State. Report of 
the Temporary Legislative Commission to Formulate a Long Range State 
Health Program. Legislative Document (1940) No. 91. Albany, I. B. Lyon 
Co., 1940. 492 pp. 


The New York State Health Commission, which was established by the 
Legislature in 1938, here submits\a comprehensive report on important problems 
involved in the drafting of a long-range health programme for the State. In 
a preliminary report (Legislative Document (1939) No. 97), the Commission 
had set forth a series of guiding principles for immediate action, tending to a 
better co-ordination of existing medical facilities. The present report consists 
of detailed studies of the illnesses and economic circumstances of hospital 
patients and of applicants for public assistance in the form of medical care; 
the organisation of medical care by public assistance authorities; hospital 
training of medical graduates, and health insurance. The study on health 
insurance contains useful summaries of the variegated experimentation with 
voluntary insurance now going on in the United States, and a critical but fair 
survey of foreign experience of compulsory insurance. 


NON-OFFICIAL PUBLICATIONS 


American Association for Social Security. Social Security in the United 
States. New York, 1941. 187 pp. 


The record of the fourteenth National Conference of the American Asso- 
ciation for Social Security, held in New York City, on 4 and 5 April 1941, 
comprising not only the papers presented to the Conference by various authors, 
but also a report of the oral discussions. The Conference discussed the most 
acute problems of the day in the United States, namely those connected with 
old-age insurance and old-age assistance, unemployment insurance, and social 
security in national defence. The main topics to which the five sessions held 
by the Conference were devoted were the continuing progress in old-age protec- 
tion, the persisting fallacies in unemployment insurance, the major problems in 
social security, medical care and national defence, and social security and na- 
tional defence. Altogether 23 papers were presented and read. 

The book also contains some data on the working of social security in 
the United States, showing the number and cost of old-age pensions at 31 
December 1940, a tabular summary of old-age pension statutes at 1 June 1941, 
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pension progress from 1927 to 1940, unemployment insurance progress from 
1936 to 1940, and the operation of the unemployment insurance systems in 1940. 


Bakke, E. Wight. Citizens Without Work. Published for the Institute 
of Human Relations. New Haven, Yale University Press, 1940. xi + 311 pp. 


$3. 

The Unemployed Worker. Published for the Insti- 
tute of Human Relations. New Haven, Yale University Press, 1940. xvi + 465 
pp. $4. 


These two companion volumes are the result of a series of studies carried 
on by the Institute of Human Relations ever since 1932 for the purpose of 
discovering and examining the readjustment problems faced by unemployed 
American workers and their families and the ways by which these problems 
were met. The Unemployed Worker deals with the adjustments in self-main- 
tenance made by workers and their families when income from employment is 
lacking and Citizens Without Work goes on to examine the effect of unem- 
ployment on the social and family relationships of the workers. The conclusions 
drawn by the author are based on an analysis of the experience of unemployed 
workers in one community in the United States—New Haven—which has 
a diversified industrial structure and a varied population from the point of 
view of national origin. He claims for his studies accurate reporting of his 
conclusions rather than final answers as to the effect of unemployment on the 
unemployed. The method of examination and analysis is of considerable interest, 
and the material included is both informative and suggestive. Although the 
volumes may, in some instances, reflect the geographical limitation of the 
studies, the intensive analysis of unemployment in a single community and of the 
attitudes of the unemployed undoubtedly constitute a valuable supplement to the 
material already in existence. One addition might make the book of greater 
value, at least to the non-American reader, and that is the inclusion of a clear 
presentation of the industrial structure and the employment and unem- 
ployment situation of the community in question, since these so directly affect 
the opportunities, reactions, and points of view of the workers with whom the 
books deal. 

It is interesting to find so much emphasis placed on self-reliance and in- 
dividual action and so little on group reliance and group action. Doubtless, the 
gradual social isolation of the unemployed, as indicated in Citizens Without 
Work, fails to justify any other emphasis; if so, this is, as the author sug- 
gests, a significant commentary on the present position of the unemployed in a 
present-day industrial community and on their relation to the organised labour 
movement in particular. However, one of the most interesting chapters is that 
in Citizens Without Work entitled “A Working Class”, in which the author 
discusses the factors militating for and against the development of class in- 
terest and association, drawing the conclusion: 





Successful managers of industry, in relations with workers, will ac- 
complish less through proclaiming the unity of interest of all partners in 
industry, or through assuming that the march to management positions is 
the motivating stimulus for all workers, or assuming that workers are pleased 
with free gifts from benevolent employers. They will accomplish more by 
accepting the necessity of bargaining honestly with unions representing a 
class of people becoming conscious of their distinctive interests and the 
desire for self-respect in terms of the possibilities of their own environ- 
ment, led by an increasing number bent on finding within the world of 
labour an equivalent achievement heretofore denied to all save those who 
might desert that world. 


Belshaw, H. Standards of Living, Wages and Prices. Wellington, Mo- 
dern Books in association with the New Zealand Institute of International 
Affairs, 1941. 48 pp. 
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The greater part of this pamphlet is devoted to a brief but penetrating 
discussion of what is meant by the standard of living, of the conditions which 
determine it, the problem of the distribution of income, and public policy 
in relation to standards of living in New Zealand of recent years. The 
discussion is concerned mainly with the problems as they exist in a capitalist 
democracy under these conditions; but Professor Belshaw also considers 
briefly the inevitably depressing effect of war on the standard of living, 
and in a final section he discusses the general direction of social change. Social 
and economic controls of one sort or another will, he believes, continue to be 
extended; and of the possible alternatives of fascism (defined as “a planned 
economy controlled by a dictatorship, which still preserves the class basis of 
society, centred round the private ownership of the means of production”) and 
socialism (“a planned economy under which the means of production are socially 
owned, so that no individual may employ another as a means of profit”), the 
latter is likely to ensure a more even distribution of the proceeds of industry 
and to be more favourable to the development of the important intangible 
elements in the standard of living. 


International Bureau of Education. L’Education physique dans l’ensei- 
gnement primaire. Geneva, 1941. 286 pp. Swiss francs 8. 


This book records the findings of the International Bureau of Education 
after an enquiry carried out by means of a questionnaire addressed to the 
Ministries of Education in a great number of countries, requesting data with 
regard to the place given to physical education in the curriculum of elementary 
schools, the purpose and importance of physical education, the programmes and 
methods followed, medical supervision, insurance against accidents, and teaching 
staff. It contains 47 national monographs and a general survey of the subject. 
A similar study will be made in connection with secondary schools. The com- 
pleted enquiry should prove valuable in assisting educationists to help to remake 
the world after the war. 


LaMont, Stewart M. Theory and Practice of Accident and Health In- 
surance. Philadelphia, New York, The Spectator, 1941. xv + 235 pp. 


This book is, in effect, a review of the conflicting interpretations placed by 
State courts on the terms of private insurance policies against accident and 
disease. It is shown that the diversity of interpretation given to the term 
“accident”, for example, makes it extremely difficult for insurance companies 
to conduct their business on a firm basis, because the interpretation seems 
most frequently to err on the side of the insured. In Tennessee, it is hardly 
possible to distinguish between accident and disease since “the court accepted 
the theory that germs are auto-projectiles capable of external acts of violence”. 


Luz Filho, Fabio. Cooperativas Escolares. Rio de Janeiro, Coeditora 
Brasilica (Cooperativa), 1940. 316 pp. 


After a general introduction on the theory of co-operation, the writer 
examines the structure, educational value, and importance of school co-operative 
societies in different countries. His long experience of the study of co-operative 
problems enables him to assemble a number of interesting data and instructive 
quotations. A useful appendix reproduces a set of model rules for a school 
co-operative society and the texts of the Brazilian laws dealing with co-opera- 
tion. 


Scott, Walter Dill; Clothier, Robert C.; Mathewson, Stanley B.; and 
Spriegel, William R. Ptrsonnel Management. New York, McGraw-Hill 
Book Company Inc., 1941. xii + 589 pp. $4.00. 


A revised and enlarged edition of a well-known standard work first pub- 

lished in 1923. The new material includes not only more detailed discussions 
of aptitude tests and of job analysis, classification, and rating, but also chapters 
on United States labour legislation and on the stabilisation of employment. 
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Solari, Juan Antonio. Previsién Socic’ Argentina — El Problema de las 
Cajas de Jubilaciones. Necesidad de unificar sus leyes — Retiro de obreros 
de la industria. Buenos Aires, La Vanguardia, 1941. 169 pp. 


The first part of this work consists of a report, drafted by the Socialist 
Parliamentary Group, on the present state of the various schemes of pension 
insurance operating in Argentina. The report shows that the schemes exhibit 
arbitrary differences in their financial and benefit provisions, and are actuarially 


insolvent: at the end of 1939, their reserves amounted to 800 million pesos and 
their liabilities to 1,700 million. It is proposed that a national commission should 
be appointed to unify these insurance laws and to establish a rational relation- 
ship between benefits and contributions, so as to secure the financial stability of 
the schemes. 

The second part contains the text of a bill to establish a pension insurance 
scheme for wage earners in industry generally. 


Taylor, George E. The Struggle for North China. New York, Institute 
of Pacific Relations, 1940. xiv + 250 pp. $2.00. 


The aim of this study is to give an unbiased and constructive analysis 
of the economic and political problems of China with a view to pointing out 
the main issues which will have to be considered in the future adjustment of 
international relations. Recent developments in the Far East have added to 
the value of this scholarly work, which forms one of the Inquiry Series 
published by the Institute of Pacific Relations with the object of getting 
together such information as is available on the Far Eastern crisis and of 
making it accessible to the layman. 


Woscoboinik Bassis, Betty. Jnquilinaje en el medio rural de Puente Alto 
Estudio econémico-social. Publicaciones de la Asociacién Chilena de Asistencia 
Social, Folleto No. 122. Santiago de Chile, Imp. y Lito. Leblanc, 1941. 115 pp. 


A study of the economic and social situation of the rural population in 
the Puente Alto area of Chile. The book contains the results of an enquiry 
among the poorest known group of agricultural workers, the inquilinos, who 
in return for a dwelling and plot of land for their own use are required to 
work on the owner’s farm. Every aspect of the family’s life is studied: 
composition of the family, infant mortality, occupation, housing, food, clothing, 
etc. The last chapter of this interesting book discusses the means of improving 
the situation of agricultural workers in Chile. 
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